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| The snowy robe, and lily brow, and bridal garland pale, 
| And dark, bright tresses shining through the silver- 
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|| Her soul died out as music dies along a shivering lyre; 


|| That night the wreath that decked the bride was loos- 
Love or Nature.—He who has a love for | ened from her hair, 


nature can never be alone. Inthe shells he 1 And the bright tresses straightened back with still and 
picks up on the shore—in the leaf, fading at his | SeTeTENS ane. 

feet-—in the grain of sand and the morning dew 
—he sees enough to employ his mind for snow— 

hours, Such a mind is never idle. He | We -_ not bear that e’er the grave should witness to 
studi : hi er woe; 

gee a pers berg ie a a ] We twined them with her braided hair, and placed them 


A 7 on her breast, 
Which the devotee of sin and folly can form no | and laid her gently down to sleep, in a sweet place of 
Conception. 


A rest. 
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| But soon again a pale, pale wreath was woven white as || 





| And these fair buds bring back that scene, and the two 
that went before; 

Then bring to bind around my brow your snowy wreath 
no more; 


| , 
| For fairer though they be than pearls, I cannot bear the 


| sight 





And fairer seemed the snowy buds than India’s rarest |, Of snowdrops woven ina wreath, since that remembered 


| night. Frances A. Fuuuer. 
| 





Vaiue of Books to Woman. 

| And how, without books as the grand means 
| of intellectual cultivation, are the daughters of 
| the state to obtain that knowledge on a thou- 
sand subjects, which is so desirable in the cha- 
| racter of a female, as well as so essential to the 
discharge of the duties to which she is destined ? 
Young men, it may be said, have a larger circle 
| of action; they are more in promiscuous society, 
at least they have a far wider range of business 
occupations, all of which stimulate thought, sug- 
| gest inquiry, and furnish means for improvement. 
But the sphere of females is domestic. Their 
life-is comparatively secluded. The proper de- 
licacy of the sex forbids them from appearing in 
the promiscuous marts of business, and even 
from mingling, as actors, in those less boisterous 
arenas, where mind is the acting agent, as well 
as the object to be acted upon. If, then, she is 
precluded from these sources of information and 
these incitements to inquiry; if, by the unani- 
mous and universal opinion of civilized nations, 
when she breaks away from comparative seclu- 
sion and retirement, she leaves her charms be- 
hind her; and if, at the same time, she is debar- 
red from access to 


books, by what means, 
through what channels, is she to obtain the 
knowledge so indispensable for the fit discharge 
of maternal and domestic duties, and for render- 
1 ing herself an enlightened companion for intelli- 
gent man? Without books, except in cases of 
extraordinary natural endowment, she will be 
| doomed to relative ignorance and incapacity. 
| Nor can her daughters, in their turn, escape the 
same fate, for their minds will be weakened by 
the threefold cause of transmission, inculcation, 
and example. Steady results follow from steady 
‘causes; under such influences, therefore, if not 
averted, the generations must deteriorate from 
the positive to the superlative in mental feeble- 
ness and imbecility. 





Deticate Compiiment.—Haydn, on seeing 
the portrait of Mrs. Billington, said to the artist 
|(Sir J. Reynolds), in the hearing of the song- 
stress—‘ There is one error.” ‘ What is that?” 
asked the artist. “You have painted her listen- 
ing to the angels; you should have painted the 





| angels listening to her!” 
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The Use of Learning. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

“T’m tired of going to school,” said Herbert 
Allen to William Wheeler, the boy who sat next 
to him, “don’t see any great use, for my part, 
in studying geometry and navigation, and sur- 
veying, and mensuration, and the dozen other 
things that I am expected to learn. They’ll 
never do me any good—I am not going to get 
my living as a surveyor, or measurer, or sea 
captain.” 

“ How are you going to get your living, Her- 
bert ?” his young friend asked, in a quiet tone, 
as he looked up in his face. 

“Why, I’m going to learn a trade; ur, av 
least, father says that I am.” 

“ And so am I,” replied William. 


can; for he assures me it will be useful some time 
or other in my life.” 


“T am sure lI can’t see what use I’m ever || 


going to make, as a saddler, of algebra and 
surveying.” 

“ Still if we can’t see it, Herbert, perhaps our 
fathers can, for they are older and wiser than 
we are. And we should endeavor to learn sim- 


ply because they wish us to, even if, in every- | 


thing we are expected to study, we do not clearly 
see the use.” 

“T can’t feel so,” Herbert replied, tossing his: 
head, “and I don’t believe my father sees any 
more clearly than I do, the use of all this.” 


“You are wrong to talk so,” his friend said, | 


in a serious tone. 


do for the world. 


“T would not think as you 


surely go wrong.” 


“T am not afraid,” responded Herbert, closing 
the book over which he had been poring reluc- | 


tantly for half an hour, in the vain attempt to 
fix a lesson on his unwilling memory; and taking 
some marbles from his pocket, commenced amu- 
sing himself with them from the teacher’s obser- 
vation. 

William said no more, but turned to his lesson 
with an earnest attention. The difference in the 
character of the two boys is too plainly indica- 
ted in the brief conversation we have recorded, 
to need further illustration. To their teacher it 
was evident in numerous particulars in their 
conduct, while Herbert never learned a task well. 
One was punctual at school, the other a loiterer 
by the way. William’s books were taken care 
of—Herbert’s soiled, torn, disfigured, and bro- 
ken, externally and internally. 

Thus they began life. The one obedient, in- 
dustrious, attentive to the precepts of those who 
were older and wiser, and willing to be guided 
by them; the other indolent, and inclined to fol- 
low the leadings of his own will rather than the 
more experienced teachings of others. 

a ae a ae oe ee 


As men at the age of thirty-five we will again 


“ And yet | 
my father wishes me to learn everything that I |) 


Our fathers know what is best |) 
for us, and if we do not confide in them we shall |) 





| present them to the reader. Mr. Wheeler is an 


intelligent merchant in an active business, while 
Mr. Allen is a journeyman mechanic, poor, in 
embarrassed circumstances, and possessing but a 
small share of general information. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Allen?” said the mer- 
chant about this time, as the latter entered the 
countingroom of the former. The contrast in 
their appearance was very great. The merchant 
was well and had a cheerful look, while the oth- 
er was poorly clad, and seemed sad and dejected. 

“T can’t say that I do very well, Mr. Wheel- 

er,” the mechanic replied in a tone of despon- 
dency. “Work is very dull. and wages log, 


aud with sv large a family as I have, it ie tough 
enough to get along under the best circum- 
stances.” 

“Tam really sorry to hear you say so, Mr. 
Allen,” replied the merchant in a kind tone; 
how much can you earn now?” 

“Tf I had steady work, I could earn nine or 
ten dollars a week. But our business is very 
bad; the substitution of steam engines on rail- 
roads for horses upon turnpikes, has broken in 
seriously upon the harness making business. 
The consequence is, that I do not average six 
dollars a week the year round.” 

“Ts it possible that railroads have wrought 
such a change in your business ?” 

“Yes—the harness making branch of it—es- 
pecially in large cities like this, where the heavy 
wagon trade is entirely broken up.” 

“ Did you say that six dollars a week were all 
you could average?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ How large is your family ?” 

“T have five children, sir.” 

“ Five children, and only six dollars a week !” 

“That is all, sir. But six dollars will not 
support them, and I am in consequence getting 

behind hand.” 
| “You ought to try to get into some other 
_ business.’’ 

“ But I don’t know any other.” 

The merchant mused for a while, and then 
| said: “Perhaps I can aid you in getting into 
_ something better. I am president of a newly 
| projected railroad, and we are about putting on 
the line a company of engineers, for the purpose 

of engineering, and as you studied these scien- 

ces at school at the same time that I did, I sup- 
| pose you have still a correct knowledge of both 

—if so, I will use my influence to have you ap- 
pointed surveyor. The engineer is already 
| chosen, and at my desire will give you all requi- 

site instructions until you revive your early 
_ knowledge of these matters. The salary is one 
_ hundred dollars a month.” 

A shadow still darker than that which before 
rested there, fell upon the face of the mechanic. 
| “Alas! sir” he said “TI have not the slightest 
| knowledge. It is true I studied it, or rather pre- 








‘tended to study it, at school—but it made no 








permanent impression on my mind. I saw no 
use in it then, and I am now as ignorant of sur- 
veying as if I had never taken a lesson on the 
subject.” 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Allen,” the merchant 
replied, in real concern. If you were a good ac- 
countant, I might, perhaps get you into a store. 
What is your capacity in this respect ?” 

“T ought to have been a good accountant, sir, 
for I studied mathematics long enough; but [ 
took but little interest in figures, and now, al- 
though I was for many months at school, pre- 
tending to study book-keeping, I am utterly in- 
capable of taking charge of a set of books.” 

“ Such being the case, Mr. Allon, I really do 
not know what I can do with you. But stay! [ 
am about sending out an assorted cargo to Bue- 
nos Ayres, and then round to Calao, and want a 
man to go as supercargo who can speak the 
Spanish language. I remember that we studied 
Spanish together. Would you be willing to 
leave your family and go? The wages will be 
one hundred dollars a month.” 

“T have forgotten all my Spanish, sir. I did 
not see the use of it while at school, and, there- 
fore, it made no impression on my mind.” 

The merchant, really concerned for the poor 
mechanic, again thought of some way to serve 
him. At length he said, “ I can think of but one 
thing that you can do, Mr. Allen, and that will 
not be much better than your present employ- 
ment. It is a service for which ordinary persons 
are employed—that of chain carrying to the 
surveyor on the proposed railroad expedition.” 

“ What are the wages, sir?” 

“ Thirty-five dollars a month.” 

“ And found?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“I will accept it, sir, thankfully,” the man 
said. “It will be better than my present em- 
ployment.’’ 

“Then make yourself ready at once, for tit 
company will start in a week.” 

“T will be ready, sir,” the poor man replied, 
and then withdrew. 

In a week the company of engineers started, 
and Mr. Allen with them as chain carrier, when 
had he, as a boy, taken the advice of his parents 
and friends, and stored up in his memory what 
they wished him to learn, he might have filled 
the surveyor’s office, at more than double the 
wages paid him as chain carrier. «Indeed, we 
cannot tell how high a position of usefulness he 
might have held, had he improved all the oppor- 
tunities afforded him in youth. But he perceived 
the use of learning too late. 

Children: and youth cannot possibly know s0 
well as their parents, guardians, and teachers, 
what is best for them. Men who are in active 
contact with the world, know that the more 
extensive their knowledge on all subjects, the 
more useful they can be to others; and the 
higher and more important use to society they 
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are fitted to perform, the greater is the return to 
themselves in wealth and honor. 





Gone. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
Another hand is beckoning on, 
Another call is given; 
And glows once more with angel steps 
The path which reaches heaven. 


One young and gentle friend, whose smile 
Made brighter summer hours, 

Amid the frosts of autumn time 
Has !eft us with the flowers. 


No paling of the cheek of bloom 
Forewarned us of decay, 

No shadow from the silent hand, 
Fell round our sister’s way. 


The light of her young life went down 
As sinks behind the hill 

The glory of a setting star— 
Clear, suddenly, and still. 


As pure and sweet her fair brow seemed— 
Eternal as the sky; 

And like the brook’s low song her voice— 
A sound which could not die. 


And half we deemed she heeded not 
The changing of her sphere, 

To give to heaven a shining one 
Who walked an angel here. 


The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on, us like the dew; 

And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look; 

We read her face as one who reads 
A true and holy book: 


The measure of a blessed hymn, 
To which our hearts could move; 

The breathing of an inward psalm, 
A canticle of love. 


We miss her in the place of prayer, 
And by the hearthfire’s light; 

We pause beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet “ Good night.” 


There seems a shadow in the day 
_ Her smile no longer cheers, 
A dimness on the stars of night 
Like eyes that look through tears. 


Alone unto our Father’s will 
One thought hath reconciled, 
That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home his child. 


Fold her, O Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 


Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong. 


And grant that she who trembling here 
Distrusted all her powers, 

May welcome to her holier home 
The well-beloved of ours. 


The Four Henrys. 

History is replete with strange coincidences, 
and we read such inexplicable events, that we 
are almost led to believe that they are ordained 
| by Providence, and become the inevitable fate of 
| families. 
ticated facts that we read of in French history, 
| we may quote the following: 
| For instance, the succession of four brothers, 
| successively, to the throne of France, has always 
preceded the overthrow or extinction of that 
|dynasty, and paved the way to a new line. 
Phillippe le Bel dies, and leaves four sons, three 


.| of them occupy the throne successively—Louis 


\le Hutin, the first, then Phillippe le Long, and 


| Valois. Henry II dies, and also leaves four 


_sons, three of whom became kings of France, 
_viz., Francis II, Charles IX, and Henry III, 
| who was the last of the Valois. Then come the 
Bourbons, and we have seen the extinction of 
the older branches of that house, after the reign 
_ of Louis XVI, Louis XVII, and Charles X, who 
were three brothers, and who all three became 
| kings. 

| We will now relate another strange coinci- 
| dence, which is to be found in one of the nume- 
|rous quaint productions of th» sixteenth century. 
| We are indebted for the following anecdote to a 
book which was published at the Hague, under 


|tened it considerably, but by connecting the 
"principal parts, and not losing sight of the spirit 
of it, we have endeavored to show its singularity 
with equal effect. 

| One dark winter’s night, when the rain was 
| falling in torrents, an old woman who lived in a 
‘small hut in the forest of St. Germain, and who 
passed for a sorceress in that part of the coun- 
| try, was brooding over the dying embers of a 
wood fire, when she was suddenly roused by a 
loud knocking at the door. She opened it, and 
| perceived a horseman, who craved shelter from 
| the storm; and, having kindly invited him to 
| enter, she hastened to lead his charge to a shed 
hard by. By the feeble glare of a smokey lamp, 
she perceived that her guest was young and evi- 
| dently a person of distinction, and, having kin- 
| dled the fire into a cheerful blaze, she hastened 
_to spread before him a scanty supply of brown 
bread and cheese, which was all the provisions 
she had in the hut. 

“I have nothing else,” said she. “ After 
having paid all the taxes by which we are bur- 
dened by the church and the king, I have little 
left to offer to a hungry and weary traveler.” 

“ Par Dieu,’ said the stranger, “if ever I 
become king of France, my first call shall be to 
| suppress all taxes, and to instruct the people.” 
“God help you,” answered the old woman. 
The young nobleman was approaching the 








Among the many strange but authen- || 


lastly Charles le Bel. With him the branch of | 
| Capets becomes extinct, and is replaced by the | 


the title of “The Hand of God;” we have shor- |) 


|the door, and a horseman, wet to the skin, 
again craved for hospitality. It was granted, 
and having bid him welcome to her humble 
| abode, she perceived with some surprise that her 
| new guest was young and another person of rank. 
“Ah! is that you, Henry?” said the first. 
“Yes, Henry,” replied the other. 
Both were named Henry, and the old woman 
understood by their conversation that they had 
| accompanied the king that morning with a large 
hunting party, and had been separated by the 
| storm. 
“Hallo! mistress,” said the new guest, “have 
| you nothing else to offer us?” 

“ Nothing,” was the reply. 

“ Well, in that case, we must share alike.” 

His companion did not seem to relish the 
arrangement very much, but glancing at the 
other’s fierce and resolute air, he reluctantly 
consented to it. 








| They sat down opposite to one another, and 
| were on the point of dividing the bread, when 
‘another loud knock shook the hut. It was 
rather a singular meeting—it was another person 
|of rank, another youth, and another Henry. 
| The old woman gazed at them with astonish- 
/ment. The first Henry wished to conceal the 

supper, but the second replaced it on the table, 
| and laid his sword beside it. The third Henry 


| smiled. 


“You do not wish to share with me,” he said, 
|“ Well, I shall wait, although I feel very hungry.” 

“The supper,” said the first Henry, “ belongs, 
by right, to the first arrived.” 

“No!” said the second, “it belongs to him 
_ who can best defend it.”? 

“Perhaps,” said the third, impetuously, “ it 
will belong to him who can get possession of it.” 


Hardly had he spoken these words when the 
first Henry drew his dagger, and the two others 
their swords. Blood was about to be spilled, 
| when a fourth knock was heard, and a fourth 
| youth, a fourth nobleman, and a fourth Henry 
‘entered the room. At the sight of the drawn 
| weapons, he plucked his own from the seabbard, 
and siding with the weakest, began the attack, 
|while the old woman, frightened out of her 
_ senses, hastened to conceal herself in a closet. 
|The lamp was upset during the fray, and the 
four combatants were left to struggle in the 
dark; and after sometime, which seemed an age 
| to the old woman, the clashing of steel subsided 
| gradually, and then ceased altogether. She then 
| ventured to leave her concealment, and having 
relighted the lamp, she beheld the four young 
/men extended on the floor. On examining their 
| wounds, she perceived at a glance that they were 
| but slight, and that they must have fallen more 
| from exhaustion than loss of blood. They all 


-| arose heartily ashamed of what they had done, 


_and bursting into a loud laugh, they said one to 











table to eat, when another knock was heard at | 


another — 
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“ Come, let us finish our supper peac veably and | clothes. She keeps her person thoroughly clean, | 
in friendship.” | and is, at all times, dressed neatly and suitably. | 
But when they came to look for it, they found | Whatever else she has to do, her own room is 
the bread on the ground, trampled upon and | | kept in order. Her mother has taught her, 
soiled with blood. On the other hand, the hut | betimes, that delicacy and selfrespect require | 


was in complete disorder, and the old woman, || this—that if the reom is ever so small, and the 


| minutes at table you would hear outeries on 
every side, such as, ‘ Evelina, where is the slop- 
bowl, run and hunt it up, child; stop, take the 
sugarbowl with you, there is no sugar in it.’ 
‘You have forgotten the butter, Evelina,’ 
‘Mother, mayn’t Evelina get a knife for my 





| ° . 
crouched in a corner, was looking fixedly at her | furniture ever so scanty, plain, and old, order 
guests. and neatness will make it comfortable, and give 
“ What are you looking at, dame?” asked the | it a pleasing aspect. 


first Henry, evidently ill at ease under the steady | Is there anything more disgusting than the 


place?’ —‘ And a fork for mine?’ ‘I wonder 
if there was ever any house but ours where there 


|| was never a knife for the butter!’ ‘ Evelina, 


do you see if you can find the waterpot.” ‘Oh 





gaze of the old crone. | apartment of a slattern, where there seems no | 
“I am reading your destinies, which are | place for anything, and nothing in its place? I 
will not describe it, but if any of my readers 


Tho second Henry. sneering, ordered her to | have seen such a spectacle, I only ask them to 
reveal them, and the two others asked ber good recall the sensations Iu excited. 
} 


naturedly to do the same. When Mary was eleven years old, her mother 

“As you have all four met in this hut, so | said to her, “Iam going to make a change in| 
surely will your destinies be united; as you have | your work. Instead of assisting Anny in the | 
trampled upon and soiled with blood the food | dairy, you are to set the tables. This involves | 
which you might have shared; as you have laid | great responsibility, my child, and requires that | | 
waste and impoverished this hut, so surely will | quality which you know I am constantly insist- | | 
you lay waste and impoverish France; and as | ing upon—attention.” | 
you have all four been wounded in the dark, so'|| ‘Then of all things, mother, do not give it to | 
surely will you all four meet your deaths by | me to do, for you know I am naturally inatten- | 
treachery and violent means.” tive.” 

The four young men laughed heartily at the “ For that very reason, my dear child, I give | 
old: woman’s prophesy. They were the four | you a kind of work where you will constantly 
future heroes of the League, two as its enemies, | realize the inconvenience of your fault, and con- 
and the others as its defenders. sequently will be incited: to reform. Depend 

The first was Henri de Conde, assassinated | upon it, it is not the gifted people who finally 
by his wife at St. Jean de Angely. Henri de | are the superior characters, but those who have 
Guise, assassinated at Blois by the forty-five. 


plainly written on your foreheads.” 


a firm and ever wakeful principle of improvement, | 
Henri de Valois (Henry IIT), assassinated at St. | who are on the alert to take advantage of every 
Cloud by Jacques Clement. And Henri de || opportunity to make themselves wiser and better. 
Bourbon (Henry IV), assassinated at Paris by || You have this principle, Mary, and, beside, you | 
Ravaillac. are affectionate, and cannot be willing that your 





° father and I shall have the discomfort of a dis- | 





Extracts from Miss Sedgwick. 


orderly table.” 


Home Scuoor.—Farmers and mechanics con- “No indeed, mother, not if I can help it, so | 


stitute the great mass of the American people. 
In the most highly civilized countries of Europe, || 


there is a class more learned, more highly edu- | that always holds out.” 

cated, and more accomplished, than any in | “T will describe to you, Mary, how things | 
America; but nowhere in this world is there a | went on at poor Aunt Livy’s, where I lived a| 
working class which can sustain a comparison | year, when I was a girl. When the tea hour | 


with ours for intelligence, virtue, prosperity, and, | eepeniiae, there was a regular dispute between | 
in short, for all the means of happiness. 


It is to the favored homes of this distinguished | | to set the table. 
class that I now call your attention, my young | begin, 








That being settled, one would | 
say Evelina. 
yet insensibly, a girl may be educating in the | then select from two or three tumbled table- 
art of domestic economy, without suspending her | cloths, the one she ‘guessed mother meant.’ 
school education. Then the waiter was dashed on, not with the tea 

We have looked in upon our humblest homes, | furniture neatly arranged on it, for every article | 
now let us survey our most favored. Mrs. Bond, 
a prosperous farmer’s wife, is a little on the try. 
bright side of forty. 
thoroughly educated for her condition. She has | tumble over before they reached the table 
eight children. Her eldest boy is in college. | 
Her eldest girl, Mary, is fourteen: 
mestic business is she capable of learning? || and so on; each time the door was left open, 
What is she taught? | particularly if it happened to be anywhere be- | 

Mary Bond repairs and arranges her own tween November and March. The first ten | 


The cups and saucers were brought in such 





please give me my directions, and I’ll do my | 
best. I shall try your patience, mother, but | 


She would drag out the 
friends, and ask you to observe how well, and | table, and put up the leaves with a slam, and | 


of that a separate journey was made to the pan- | 


She is intelligent, and is | a pile, there was an even chance they would | 


dear, there goes the molasses dripping on the 
| cloth, I wish Evelina would remember the saucer 
| under the molasseseup. Such scenes were re- 


peated every day, and as you may believe, Mary, 


|| theaw wae very jittle social enjuyment at the 


meals. Be as quiet and as quick as you can; 
quietness graces all household offices, and that 
which must be done three times a day should be 
done with dispatch, and very stupid or shame- 
fully inattentive must that person be, who can- 
not do well what is so often repeated. You 
know what is wanted at our meals. Take care 
and put every article in its right place, and there 
you will find it. One great advantage of order 
is, that it enables you to go about your work 
calmly, and with full possession of your mind, 
which you will need as much as your hands.” 

Thus instructed, and warned by Evelina’s 
example, Mary began. Her cups were glossy, 
her glasses clear, and her spoons bright, for they 
were all washed and wiped by her own neat 
hand. Her cloth was spread straight, and after 
the meal, refolded in the creases and replaced. 
She committed some blunders at first. She 
cut such a quantity of bread, that half of it 
|| was uneaten, and once or twice her father called 
her attention to an empty peppercastor, or an 
| unreplenished saltcellar. After a while, Mary 
applied to the table the covenient division of the 
must haves and the may wants, and on a side- 
table was placed a loaf of bread, an extra pitcher 
of milk, etc., ete., to replenish the table, if ne- 
cessary, without the annoyance of opening and 
shutting doors. 

How much does this foresight and order con- 
tribute to the cheerfulness and good manners of 
| the family table, perhaps we may add without 
exaggeration, to the health, as a writer on diete- 
tics asserts that a quiet and cheerful mind at 
meals is essential to good digestion. However 
'| this may be, we are sure that without order and 
| attention in the female department, the mealtime 
| cannot be what it should be to the master of 
the family—his pleasant hour of rest and recre- 
ation. Observe, my young friends, there is not 
only a saving of expense and labor in Mary’s 
mode of doing her work, but of what is infinitely 


. || more precious—time. 
Then came jingling on the spoons, then the | 
What do- | sugarbowl, followed by a creampot, and so on, 


Mary Bond aids her mother in the care of the 
younger children. She washes them thoroughly, 
dresses them neatly, and keeps their hair as 
| Blossy and smooth as her own. She knows how 





to perform the odd services that are to be done 
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in every family, and that girls of fourteen, and | make good butter; yes, go through the whole 


even much less, have the capacity to perform. 
She can clean silver and brass in the best man- 
ner, and rub furniture so that you can see your 
face in it. 

Mary, at fourteen, can sweep and dust tho- 
roughly, iron neatly, and clearstarch well enough 
for any lady in the land. She knows, as yet, 


very little of the culinary art, nothing, perhaps, | 


A | d ive to health—si 8 
beside making good tea and coffee (which, by | Sere to Sean -—ciagin Gad well gunpinel tend. 


the way, half the grown up people in the coun- 
try cannot, or do not), a pudding, biscuits, cake, 
or some may want of that sort. 

Mrs. Bond now advances her daughter’s do- 
mestic duties. The first tho family must have is 
good bread. “TI shall give the bread making 
into your hands for a year to come, Mary,” said 
her mother. “Few girls of your age have 
strength to knead a large batch of bread, but 
you have. It is a healthy exercise, so do not 
spare your strength. You must be watchful, see 
that the emptyings are fresh and lively, watch 
the rising, for that, depends something on the 
weather, and see to the baking—the best dough 
may be spoiled in the baking. Give your atten- 
tion to it, my child, you know what I always tell 
you—altention is everything.” 

Mary began with a resolution never to fail, 
but inexperienced as she was, for the first two or 
three months she did occasionally fail. She 
never was allowed that prevailing and pestilent 
excuse, “I have had bad luck.” 
morals are in making good bread—luck,” not 
at all. 

When Mary’s father said to her quietly, “ your 
bread has given me a headache, my child,’ Mary 
felt almost as much compunction as if she had 
committed a sin. And when her father said, 
“Your bread is as good as your mother’s, Mary!” 
Mary was happy. At the end of a year, Mary 
was qualified, as to bread making, to preside over 
a family. 

“Where did you get your potatoes, Bond,” 
asked one of Mr. Bond’s neighbors, who, chanc- 
ing to dine with him, fixed his eyes on a dish of 
beautiful mealy potatoes. “You gave me the 
seed potatoes when we were planting last spring.” 
“Ts it possible?” replied his friend, “this is of a 
piece with all Mrs. Bond’s luck in cooking!” 
This time it was Mary’s luck. Mrs. Bond never 
permitted that most important of all the vegeta- 
bles to be spoiled by bad cooking. Her potatoes 
were never under-done nor water-soaked. 

At the end of Mary’s year’s noviciate—that 
is, when she was fifteen—she could roast, broil, 
or boil a bit of meat properly. She could make 
a wholesome soup—that rare compound; could 
prepare gravies that even a dyspeptic could look 
at without shuddering; could draw butter with- 
out lumping it or turning it to oil. Weare afraid 
of taxing the credulity of our readers, but we are 
too proud of Mary to permit her to be shorn of 
her beams. We must, then, state that she could 


process, from straining the milk to putting on 
the stamp. 

Mrs. Bond presented cooking to Mary’s mind, 
not as an art to pamper the appetite, but to 
minister to health. “ A wise and religious per- 
son,” she said to her child, “will soon learn to 
relish that best which is known to be most con- 


We need not deny ourselves the good things that 
heaven has provided for us, at least those need 
not who have not ruined their stomachs with in- 
dulgence or bad food, stuffing with rich cake and 
sweetmeats, meats drenched in oiled butter, hot 





Sense and | 


hisenits mada with oJ/d lard _an vecetahles j 
. . 2 f § n- 
fected with cooking butter. God caune? give us 


the delicate sense of taste, without designing 
that we should enjoy it, but let the enjoyment 
be subservient to health. Remember, my dear 
child, that without health, the mind and the 
heart cannot do the work God has given them 
to do.” . 

We shall have further acquaintance with Mary 
Bord, but we would now ask our young friends 
if there is anything vulgar or “degrading” in 
domestic services as she performed them? Do 
they not receive dignity when the energies of the 
mind are devoted to them? when they are made 
heart services by ministering to the happiness 
and prosperity of those we love ? , 

A farmer’s boy, accustomed at home to a neat 
table and well-conducted meal, will not in any 
way discredit himself, nor be abashed, if he chance 
in after life (as he well may) to be the guest 
of the President of the United States. And 
without even knowing the rules of foreign eti- 
quette, he will preside at his own table with self- 
respect and propriety. 

And a girl, qualified by such a domestic edu- 
eation as Mary Bond’s, will certainly carry to 
her own home, in whatever condition of life it be 
east, the sources of true dignity, prosperity, and 
happiness—a moral force, that is to the moral 
world what the steamengine is to the physical. 





In Favor or Marrrace.—Powers the sculptor, 
writing to a friend of what people call the folly 
of marrying without the means to support a fa- 
mily, expresses frankly his own fears when he 
found himself in this very position; but he adds 
with characteristic candor: ‘To tell the truth, 
however, family and poverty have done more to 
support me than I have to support them. They 
have compelled me to make exertions that I 
hardly thought myself capable of; and often, 
when on the eve of despairing, they have forced 
me like a coward in a corner, to fight like a hero, 
not for myself, but for my wife and little ones. 
I have now as much work to do as I can execute, 
unless I can find some more assistance in the 
‘MARBLE, and I have a prospect of further com- 

















missions.’ 
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From Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 
Bread from Brain, 
Where the iron of our lives 
Is wrought out in fire and smoke, 
There the mighty Vulcan strives— 
Hot the furnace, hard the stroke. 
There the windy bellows blow, 
There the sparks in millions glow; 
There on anvil of the world, 
Is the clanging hammer hurled. 
Hard the labor! small the gain 
Is in making bread from brain. 


Where that nameless stone is raised, 
Where the patriot’s bones were placed, 
Lived he—little loved and praised, 
Died he—little mourned and graced. 
There he sleeps who knew no rest, 
Here he starved while sowing seed, 
Where he starved the worms now feed. 
Hard the labor! small the gain 
Is in making bread from brain. 


In that chamber lone and drear, 
Sits the poet writing flowers, 
Bringing Heaven to earth more dear, 
Raining thoughts in dewy showers, 
While the signs of nectar rare, 
Only is the inkbowl there; 
Of feasts of gods he chants—high trust, 
As he eats the moldy dust. 
Hard the labor! small the gain 
Is in making bread from brain. 


When the prophet’s warning voice 
Shouts the burden of the world, 
Sackcloth robes must be his choice, 
Ashes on his head be hurled. 
Where tyrants live at ease, 
Where false priests do as they please, 
He is scorned and pierced inside, 
He is stoned and cru:ified. 
Hard the labor! small the gain 
Is in making bread from brain. 


Patriot! Poet! Prophet! feed 
Only on the moldy crust; 
Tyrant, fool, and false priest need 
All the crumb, and scorn the just. 
Lord! how long! how long, oh Lord! 
Shall the world withhold reward? 
Let the pen become a saber, 
Let Thy children eat who labor, 
Bless the labor! bless the gain, 
In the making bread from brain. 





Exemplification of Instinct. 

The similarity between the simple instinctive 
actions of animals and their ordinary organic 
functions is so great, as to lead us to suppose 
that both sets of operations are arranged upon 
similar plans, though these may not be identical, 
and that both are carried on without the fore- 
thought or the consciousness of the animal. 
Thus the young bee, on the day when it first 
leaves the cell, without teaching and without 
experience, begins to collect honey, and form 
wax, and build up its hexagonal cell, according 
to the form which its progenitors have used from 
the earliest generations. Birds build nests of a 
certain structure after their kinds, and many 
species, at certain seasons, excited by some 
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internal impulse, take their migratory flight to 
other countries. The insect which never expe- 
rienced a parent’s care or mother’s example, 
labors assiduously and effectively for the future 
development and sustenance of an offspring 
which it, in its turn, is doomed never to behold. 
Others toil all summer, and Jay up stores for 
winter, without ever having experienced the 
severity of such a season, or being in any sensi- 
ble way aware of its appproach. 

We know that such actions are the result of || 
involuntary and unreflective impulses, because | 
we often find them performed in vain. Sir || 
Joseph Banks had a tame beaver, which was 
allowed to range at liberty in a ditch about his || 
grounds, and was at all seasons liberally supplied 
with food. One day, about the end of autumn, 
it was discovered in the ditch, very busily en- 
gaged in attempting to construct a dam, after 
the manner of its companions in a state of nature. 
This was evidently the blind impulse of its 
instinctive feelings, for a moments exercise of 
the lowest degree of reflection must have shown 
it that such labor, under the circumstances in 
which it was placed, was altogether superfluous. 
A common quail was kept in a cage, and became 
quite tamed and reconciled to its food. At the 
period of its natural migration, it became ex- 


ceedingly restless and sleepless; it beat its head | 


against the cage in many vain efforts to escape, 
and on examination its skin was found several 
degrees above its usual temperature. A bee, 


which can fly homeward one or two miles in a 


straight line to its hive, with extreme accuracy, 
if it happens to enter an open window in a room, 
will exhaust all its efforts in attempting to 
get out at the opposite window which is closed 
down, but never pauses to think of retracing its 


flight a little way backward, so as to fly out at | 


the opening at which it entered. 


We often observe a dog, when going to sleep 
on the floor, turn himself several times round be- 


fore he lies down, and this is just one of the | 
| in his mind to be unhealthy. In order to keep 


lingering instincts which he has retained; while 
in his wild state he is accustomed thus to prepare 
his bed amid the tall grass or rushes. An acute 
observer of animal habits has remarked that a 
jackdaw, which for want of its usual place of 
abode, had for its nest made choice of a rabbit 
hole, was often sorely perplexed in what way to 
get the long sticks, of which its nest was to be 
formed, drawn within the narrow entrance. 
Again and again did it attempt to pull in the 
piece of stick, while it held it by the middle in 
its bill, and it was only after a series of vain 
efforts that, by mere chance, it at last accom- 
plished its object, by happening to seize it near 
one end instead of the center. In this case it ap- 
_ peared to the observer that the building instincts 
of this bird were complete and perfect within a 
certain range, but without the limits of this cir- 
cle, it had no deliberative foresight to guide its 
actions.— British Quarterly. 








Good Means to Bad Ends. 
If you want to have a thoroughly unhealthy 
bedroom, these are the precautions you should 


| 
| take :—Fasten a chimneyboard against the fire- 
| place, so as to prevent foul air from escaping in 
| the night; and of course in the night season 
| never have a door or window open. Use no per- 
forated zinc in panneling; especially avoid it in 
| small bedrooms. So you will get a room full of 
| bad air. But in the same room there is a bad, 
_ worse, and worst: your object is to have the 
“worst. air possible. Suffocating machines are 
| made by every upholsterer; attach one to your 
bed; it is an apparatus of poles, rings, and cur- 
tains. By drawing your curtains around you 
| before you sleep, you insure to yourself a con- 
_densed body of foul air over your person. The 
| poison vaporbath you will find to be most effi- 
cient when it is made of any thick material. 
There being transpiration through the skin, it 
/would not be a bad idea to see whether this 
cannot be in some way hindered. The popular 
‘method will do very well; smother the flesh as 
much as possible in feathers. A wandering 
princess, in some fairy tale, came to a king’s 
house. The king’s wife, with the curiosity and || 
acuteness proper to her sex, wished to ascertain 
whether their guest was truly born a princess, || 
and at the same time found out how to solve the 
question. She put three peas on the young || 
lady’s pallisse, and over them a large feather 
bed, and then another, then another—in fact, 
fifteen featherbeds. Next morning the princess 
looked pale, and in answer to inquiries how she 
had passed the night, said that she had been 
unable to sleep at all, because the bed had lumps 
in it. The king’s wife knew, then, that their 
| guest showed her good breeding. Take this 
high-born lady for a model. The feathers re- 
| tain all the heat about your body, and stifle the 


skin so far effectually that you awake in the 


| morning pervaded by a sense of languor, which 
must be very agreeable to a person who has it 


_a check upon exhalation about your head (which 
| otherwise might have too much the way of na- 
ture), put on a stout, closely-woven nightcap. 
People who are at the hight of cleverness in 
| this respect sleep with their heads under the bed- 
clothes. ‘Take no rest on a hair mattress; it is 
| elastic and pleasant, certainly, but it does not 
encase the body, and, therefore, you run a risk of 
not awaking languid. Never wash when you go 
to bed, you are not going to see anybody, and 
therefore there is no use in washing. In the 
morning wet no more skin than you absolutely 
must—that is to say, ro more than your neigh- 
bors will see during the day—the face and hands. 
So much you may do with tolerably good will, 
since it is the other part of the surface of the 
body, more covered and more impeded in the full 


discharge of its functions, which has rather the ’ 











more need of ablution. It is therefore fortunate 


that you can leave that other part unwashed. 
Five minutes of sponging and rubbing over the 
whole body in the morning would tend to invigo- 
rate the system, and would send you with a 
cheerful glow to the day’s business or pleasure. 
Avoid it by all means, if you desire to be un- 
healthy. Do not forget that although you must 
unfortunately apply water to your face, you can 
find warrant in custom to excuse you from an- 
noying it with soap; and for the water again 
you are at liberty to take vengeance by obtain- 
ing compensating damages out of that part of 
| the head which the hair covers. Never wash it; 
| soil it; clog it with oil or lard—either of which 
will answer your purpose, as cithor will keop out 
air as well as water, and promote the growth of 
a thick morion of seurf. Lard in the bedroom is 
ealled bear’s grease. In connection with its vir- 
| tues in promoting the growth of hair, there isa tale 
which I believe to be no fiction; not the old and 
profane jest of the man who rubbed a dealbox 
| with it over night and found a hair trunk in the 
|morning. Itis said that the first adventurer 
| who advertised bear’s grease for sale, appended 
| to the laudation of its efficacy a nota bene, that 
| gentlemen after applying it should wash the 
| | palms of their hands, otherwise the hair would 
| sprout thence also. I admire that speculator, 
grimly satiric at the expense both of himself and 
of his customers. He jested at his own preten- 
sions, and declared by an oblique hint, that he 
did not look for friends among the scrupulously 
_ clean. Of course, as you do not cleanse your 
| body daily, so you will not show favor to your 
|feet. Keep up a due distinction between the 
upper and lower members. When a German 
prince was told confidently that he had dirty 
hands, he replied with the liveliness of conscious 
triumph, “Ah, do you call that dirty? You 
should see my toes!” Some people wash them 
once in every month, that will do very well; or 
once a year, it matters little which. In what 
washing you find yourself unable to omit, use 
only the finest towels, those which inflict the 
least friction on the skin. Having made these 
arrangements for yourself, take care that they 
are adhered to, so far as may be convenient, 
throughout your household. ere and there, 
put numerous sleepers into single rooms; this is 
a good thing for children, when you require to 
blanch them, and render them delicate, but you 
must take care not to carry this too far, other- 
wise you will render them pasty, pot-bellied, and 
deformed. It was this practice which was so 
successful at Tooting in thinning the population. 
By all means let a baby have foul air, not only 
by the use of suffocating apparatus, but by cau- 
sing it to sleep where there are four or five 
| others in a well-closed room. So much is due to 
the maintenance of our orthodox rate of infant 
mortality. 
With a little thought and observation there 
will be suggested to you many more contrivances 
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. . . || . . . . | 
for the securing of unhealthiness in bedrooms. | aiding and encouraging its own efforts; the art | 


An Englishman’s castle has a great many forti- 
fications against the entrance of mere bodily vi- | 
gor. In two or three future papers I will en- 
deavor to point out a few other precautions 
against health in the home, 
those of which the most timid person can avail 
himself, without incurring any risk of being | 
thought eccentric. 


Objects Aimed at in the Normal Schools. 

The instructions given in the normal schools, 
have, under the regulations adopted by the 
board, been directed to the two great objects of 
an institution for the qualification of teachers, 
viz., Ist, to impart to the pupils a more currece 
and thorough knowledge of the various branches | 
required by law to be taught in our schools; | 
and, 2d, to teach the principles of communicating | 
instruction, both in theory and practice, at a | 
model school to be connected with the main || 
institution. 

The importance of these two branches of in- | 
struction, and their connection with each other, | 
in a seminary for the qualification of teachers, is 
too obvious to require an elaborate explanation. || 
Few persons who have been called to the per- | 





formance of the duty of a member of a school | 


committee, can have failed to observe, that of | 
those who offer themselves as teachers, a large 
number are destitute of an accurate and thorough 
acquaintance with the various branches of know- 
ledge required by law to be taught in the 
schools. They neither read nor write well, are 
deficient in the science of numbers; and have an 
imperfect knowledge of the grammar of our lan- 
guage; but they have a foundation in all these 
branches. It is not to be expected that a ma- 
jority of the district-school teachers in the state 
can afford the time for a very long and thorough 
revision of the branches of knowledge which they 
are required to teach. But it is nevertheless 
true, that much may be learned, even in a short 
time, passed with that particular object in view, 
in an institution expressly devoted to that ob- 
ject, and at an age when the mind has attained 
some degree of maturity, and the moral motives 
to diligence are powerfully felt. There can be 
no doubt, it is believed, in the mind of any per- 
son practically acquainted with the subject, that 
if of two persons of equal capacity, possessing 
beforehand the usual average proficiency in the 
branches to be taught, one should immediately 
take charge of a school, without any previous 
preparation, and the other should devote even so 
short a period as three months, to a diligent re- 
view of all those branches, a review to be made 
under the direction and with the aid of an ac- 
complished and faithful instructor, the advantage 
would be greatly on the side of the last, in com- 
mencing his duties as a teacher. 

But the art of instruction, that is, of commu- 
nicating knowledge to the youthful mind, and 


selecting chiefly | 


\! 


t of governing a school, or rather of so forming 
| and influencing it as to supersede the necessity 
| of that mixture of harsh discipline and caprici- 
ous indulgence which is called government, 

also one of great difficulty and importance. It 
has its principles, which lie deep in the philoso- 
phy of our nature. Some of the best talent in 


been employed in elucidating these principles. 


“ability to apply them practically, is the endow- | 





| ed teacher is as rarely to be met with, as an in- 
| dividual of the higest merit in any of the ol 


| fessiuus or vther must swopempible ~—1t. : 

If these considerations, in one view of “the ore 
| ject, should lead us to despair of furnishing | 
many of our schools with teachers of this des- 
cription, they should lcad us directly to the con- 
clusion, that for the practice of such an art | 
some Specific preparation is far better than none. 
The preparation may be inadequate, but nothing | 
is so bad as wholly to want preparation. 
| two individuals, otherwise equally well qualified, 
'and proposing to engage in the business of | 
| teaching school, if one should enter upon his du- | 
_ ties without any special instruction in them, and 
no guide but his own judgement, and the recol- | 


i | 
1] 
1} 
{| 


pass, even so short a period as three months, in 
an institution exclusively for the qualificatiog of 
teachers, where he should be carefully instructed 
in the principles of teaching and governing a 
school, can there be a doubt that the latter 
would be in a condition to give by far the great- 
est aid and encouragement to his pupils ? 

These strong and obvious considerations, 
have, in other countries, led to the adoption of 
Normal schools, as a part of the regular system 
of public instruction; and it would seem that 
they are as decisive of the question of the utility 
of such institutions in America as in Europe. 
They are the considerations, it is presumed, 
which led the Legislature promptly to engage in 
the experiment now in progress, and on which 
the attention of the friends of education through- 
out the country is anxiously fixed. The board 
ask permission, in closing this part of their re- 
port, to quote the words of one of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers of the age, on this sub- 
ject. 
of better teachers; and until this step is taken 
we can make no important progress. The most 
erying want in this Commonwealth, is the want 
of accomplished teachers. We boast of our 
schools; but our schools do comparatively little, 
for want of educated instructors. Without good 
teaching, a school is but a name; an institution 
for training men to train the young, would be a 
fountain of living waters, sending forth streams 
to refresh present and future ages.” 











ment of a gifted few. A thoroughly accomplish- | 


i 


To comprehend them thoroughly, and with the | | 


| 
| 
| 


Of | 


| 


lections of his own experience at school (possi- | 
bly an indifferent school), while the other should | 





The board beg leave to submit to the Legisla- 
_ture the expediency, in order to the further en- 
_ couragement of the formation of school libraries, 
of allowing to the several school districts, out ot 
the income of the school fund, a sum equal to 
that which may be appropriated by the district 
not exceeding ten dollars per annum to any dis- 


_ trict, the whole to be expended at the discretion 
several countries for the last generation, has |! 


of the school committe. A similar measure, it 
is understood, has been adopted in New York, 
and with the best effect. 

H. Mann’s third Report. 





Dull Bee 
Adam Clarke, D. D., was taught the alphabet 


with great difficultv. He was of h 
for. dulin ness, and it was seriously teane gbaatinid 
never learn. 


He was eight years old before he 


| could spell words of three letters, and was dis- 


| tinguished for nothing but rolling large stones. 
At the age of eight he was placed under a new 
_ teacher, who, by the kindness of his manner, and 
by suitable encouragement, aroused the slumber- 
ing energies of his mind, and elicited a desire for 
improvement. It is well known that he became 
even more distinguished for his extensive and 
various acquirements than he had ever been for 
rolling stones. 

Isaac Barrow, D. D., for two or three years 
after he commenced going to school, was only 
noted for quarreling and rude sports. This 
seemed to be his ruling passion. His father 
considered his prospects for respectability so 
| dark, that he often said, if either were to die, he 
hoped it would be Isaac. But Isaac afterward 
was the pride of his father’s family, and an 
honor to his country. He was appointed Master 
of Trinity College, at which time the king said 
he had given the office to the best scholar in 


| England. 


“We need an institution for the formation || 








kas"Forty years ago Fisk and Upham were 
classmates at Cambridge. At that time it was 
fashionable for gentlemen to wear their cravats 
enormously stuffed. Fisk was noted for wearing 
the largest stuffing of any one in college, and 
rather careless about its being clean. Fisk call- 
ed in at Upham’s room, one morning, and said: 
“Come Upham, I’m going over to Boston today; 
will you go along?” “TI think,” said Upham, 
|“T have no business there today. By the way, 
| Fisk, do you have your washing done in Bos- 
ton?’ “No,” said Fisk; “what put that into 
your head?” «“ Why,” said Upham, “I see you 
have a bundle of dirty clothes around your neck, 
'and I thought, perhaps, you might be taking 
them over to Boston to have them washed !” 





Waar 1s a Coquerre?—A young lady of 
more beauty than sense—more accomplishments 
‘than learning—more charms of person than gra- 
| ces of mind—more admirers than friends— 
| more fools than wise men for attendants. 
Longfellow. 
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CINCINNATI, NOVEMBER 1, 1849. 
“Education—the Bulwark of Liberty.” 


M. HAZEN WHITE, EDITOR. 


To a Young Teacher,—No. 2. 
CcC— M—, 


In my last communication, I referred directly to the 


following topics: ‘Teaching as a profession; the neces- 
sity of Normal Schools and ‘Teachers’ Institutes; dis- 


couraging views of the teacher's life; the importance of 


| 
} 


: | 
educational works illustrating the teacher’s profession; 


a systematic course of reading; classification and 


arrangement of school; and government. ‘These topics 


were suggested for your consideration, not thoroughly 


public lyceum during the fall and coming winter, where 
the interests of education, in all its bearings, upon 
parents, teachers, and pupils, might be fully investi- 
gated and debuted. Every teacher should feel bound to 
do something in his district to awaken an interest in 
behalf of true education. In this communication, I 
wish to call your attention to the subject of recitations. 
Unless you are more fortunate than most teachers, you 
must acquire an aptness to teach—you must learn how 
to conduct your recitations philosophically. There are 
some methods which are positively bad. Some teachers 
constantly practice the ‘leading question process;”? that 
is, stating the question in such an unmistakable form, 
that the pupil cannot easily fail to answer it; or, what 
is still worse, answer the question themselves by the 
very form they give it. For example: “ Henry, the 
answer to the question is so, is it?’ “Is it so, John?” 
indicating by the manner of asking, that it is so. 
Another error consists in asking questions in the lan- 
guage of the book. Mr. Page, whose work I have 
before mentioned, gives a pertinent example. A class 
in history is called to be examined. 


thus: 


The teacher begins 


“ Early in the morning, on the 11th of September, what 


did the whole British army do?” 


The pupil answers, “ Early in the morning, on the 
11th of September, the whole British army, drawn up in 
two divisions, commenced the expected assault.” 

Teacher.— Well. Agreeably to the plan of Howe, the 
right wing did what?” 


Pupil.—* Agreeably to the plan of Howe, the right 
wing a 





Teacher.—“ The right wing, commanded by whom?” 
Pupil.—* Oh! 
right wing, commanded by Knyphausen, made a feint of 


Agrecably to the plan of Howe, the | 


crossing the Brandywine at Chade’s Ford, ete.” 
‘Teachers are liable to fall into this careless manner of 
asking questions, partly for the want of time, and be- 
cause their pupils are not prepared to recite. ‘There is 
a third method of questioning a class, injurious in its 
consequences. I mean the formal way of always be- 
ginning at a particular part of the class, called the head, 
and going the rounds so pertinaciously from day to day, 
that some pupils form their plans to learn that part of 


the lesson which will probably come to them in order | 


of recitation. If the class is large, the pupils in one 
part of the class will not give attention to the recitations 
of others. Questions should be given promiscuously, 


No one should know when he is to be called up until 


his name is mentioned, and, frequently, it is well to ask | 


the question to the whole class, and then call upon some 
In order 
to conduct a recitation properly, you must be perfectly 
familiar with it. 
the better. But be familiar with the subject of every 
“lesson, in the first place. 


one to answer. This will demand attention. 
If you can teach without a book, all 


In the second, ask your own 
questions, in an intelligible manner, that you may be 


| 





satisfied that your pupils have mastered the lesson. Go 
further than the book, and throw them upon their own 





| 

Never con- | 
fine yourself to the questions in the margin of your | 
textbook. By way of review, it is a good plan to re- | 
quire written or verbal abstracts. For instance, a class | 
| 

| 


resources in the application of principles. 


in history recite a lesson today; tomorrow, for review, 
let two, three, or more, take portions of the previous 
lesson, and give the substance of it in their own lan- 
guage, without questions from the teacher. ‘This fur- 
nishes the pupil a kind of discipline which he cannot | 
obtain in any other way. The exercise gives facility of | 
expression, and a more connected view of the subject. | 


Occasionally a recitation may be varied, by requiring | 
the pupils to write what they can remember; a few | 
suggestive topics may be written upon the blackboard 
instead of questions. This requires a thorough acquain- | 
tance with the lesson. Again, a class may sometimes | 


pad a laceaw thet haw han 
idaek afterward. When you have explanations to 
make during recitations, or at any other time, be clear | 
and intelligible. 
understand. 


« anvofully preopered, and quas- 


Use language that your pupils can 
Mr. S. R. Hall, in his lectures, gives a 
good illustration, which will show you what I mean: 

** Will you please to tell me,” said little Laura, “ why 
I carry one for every ten?” 

*“ Yes,’? my dear, “it is because numbers increase 
from right to left in a decimal ratio.” 
did 


ratio’? meant. 


Laura what 
She looked in the dictionary, and was 
disappointed again; finally she laid aside her arithmetic. 
When asked by her teacher why she did so, she replied, | 
“I don’t like to study it; 1 can’t understand it.” 
rom this moment Laura disliked arithmetic, and could | 
not be ade to feel that she could understand it, and | 
study it with pleasure. 

The teacher loved his pupils, but failed to make him- 
self understood. 


not understand “decimal” and | 


eS ee 
a Assisting Pupils. 

What assistance does the pupil need in the prepara- 

tion of his lessons? 


How shall he be assisted? Should | 
the inquirer be relieved at once from every difficulty, 
or should he be repulsed, and sent to his seat to work | 
out his own way? ‘These are practical questions, to be | 
answered daily in the schoolroom, not by words, but by 
acts. 
the first place, the pupil should be taught what and how 
to study. 





Our aim is the true and more excellent way. In | 
For example, if he is studying history, he 
should be informed what is important, and what useless. 
Every paragraph in a book does not require equal at- 
tention. The lesson assigned, should be carefully 
studied, that the pupil may give the substance in his 
own language, and answer such questions as the teacher 
may ask, not the fixed questions in the margin of the 
page, or at the end of the volume. Are there dates and 
Let them be asso- 
ciated with something connected with the lesson, that 
they may be deeply impressed. Pupils should not be 
permitted, much less taught, to commit a lesson in his- 
tory verbatim, to be recited in the same manner. More 
attention will then be given to words than ideas, and | 
the pupil wili be in danger of losing both the words and | 
the ideas. Ideas should be studied and treasured up; at | 
the same time, the pupil’s attention may be directed to 
the language, for the purpose of increasing his power | 
of expression. Narration and description should be | 
given, as much as possible, in the pupil’s own language. 
There are certain rules, definitions, and tables which 
should be thoroughly memorized. 


names important to be remembered? 


But even in mathe- 
matics, where the rules are expected to be as brief and 
exact as possible, if teachers would accustom their 
pupils to frame a rule in their own language, it would 
be better than the rule in the book committed arbitrari- 
ly to memory. In mathematics, the pupil should be 
taught how to grasp each question, or how to ascer- 





tain its meaping. This may be done in the class, 
each pupil being required to read and explain one or 
more questions or problems, in presence of the teacher. 
A little practice will make pupils familiar with the lan- 
guage of arithmetic, algebra, or any other branch of this 
science. A pupil should never be told anything direct- 
ly, which he can find out by a series of questions refer- 
ring to principles before learned, or previous steps 
already familiar. When he meets with difficulties, the 
teacher should speak kindly and encouragingly, put 
him upon the right track, as we have indicated, and 
oblige him to exercise his own faculties to the fullest 
extent. Teachers should teach their pupils how to 
study and investigate by themselves. Let the habit of 
SELFRELIANCE be constantly pressed upon the attention 
of the school. Success in after life depends upon this 
principle. If possible, the teacher should awaken in 
his classes a spirit that will reject all assistance, until 
the lest emtromity; and this can be done. Mr.g Page 
mentions a class in algebra possessing this true spirit. 
A difficult question had been before the class a day or 
two, when he suggested giving them assistance. ‘* Not 
today, sir,” was the reply. At length, one of the lads, 
elated with success, exclaimed, regardless of school, 
“I’ve got it, I’ve gotit!”? The rest were not discour- 
aged, nor did they wish to know his solution; but per- 
severing, the next day, several furnished original solu- 
tions. Happy the teacher who has the skill to awaken 
such aspirit of selfreliance. One great secret of the 
teacher’s success consists in his ability to ascertain and 
remove the peculiar difficulties of his pupils. It is said 
that Dr. Abbott, for fifty years principal of Excter 
Academy, N, H., was eminently qualified in this re- 
spect for the profession of teaching. Pupils should 
never be rudely repulsed, and told to work out their 
difficulties themselves. Discouragement would often 
be the consequence, Some teachers go to the opposite 
extreme, by doing the whole work for the pupil, as the 
most expeditious method of getting rid of him. This 
will do very well, if teachers are anxious to carry their 
pupils through their studies. 
injurious. 


No habit can be more 
The pupil loses one great advantage of 
study—mental discipline. The child cannot learn to 
walk gracefully and firmly, so long as it is carried in 
the nurse’s arms. The law of growth, of progress, is 
exercise. 
cctlihinaenitlipaligiliipeninincenant 

I> We are indebted to Thomas H. Benton, jr., Esq., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, for a copy of his 
valuable report of the statutes of Jowa respecting Com- 
mon Schools, including other useful matter respecting 
education. We shall have occasion to notice some parts 
of it hereafter. 


+e 





> A late number of the Sussex Co. Home Journal 
contains an article upon the subject of Cuear ‘T'kacuers, 
from the School Friend,—credited to the Student. 
The Student should look well to its ways, and the Jour- 
nal should read our paper! 





The Child’s Friend, 

A Monthly Periodical for Young Persons. Edited by 
Mrs. Eliza L. Follen. Published by L.C. Bowles, No. 
111 Washington Street, Boston. Terms, $1.50 per 
annum, or four copies to one address for $5.00, payable 
in advance. 

We do not know of a periodical more worthy of 
patronage than the Child’s Friend. Our readers have 
already seen some selections indicating the amusing, at 
the same time, instructive character of this interesting 
periodical. In the language of the prospectus, it is the 
sole purpose of the editor to make it “a book that a 
child may read to advantage, and with pleasure, on 
Sunday, as well as every other day in the week.” 
Each number, elegantly printed, will be embellished 
with one fine engraving or frontispiece, and contains 48 











pages monthly, making two volumes of 288 pages each. 
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Public Schools of Whecling, Va. 


In the last number of the Southern Journal of Edu- 
cation we find tie following interesting account of the 
celebration, by the public the city of 
Wheeling, of the 4th of July. In another communica- | 
tion in the same paper, the writer, Mr. I., states that | 
“Our schools are working mighty thinys in our midst. | 
Twelve hundred of our population attend the public 
schools of our city. 


schools of 


The rich man’s son and the son of | 
the daily laborer occupy the same seat, recite in the 
same Class, play in the same ground, and are entitled to 
the same benefits in the schools. 
as the right of suffrage, where voters stand side by side 
and proclaim their preferences.” 


Our system is as free 


The city of Wheeling now numbers among its most 
influential and leading citizens many warm friends of 
general education—men who are fully awake to the im- 
portance of the subject, and WHO PpOSSene beth the inte! 
ligence and the means to place it ona basis alike honor- 
able to themselves and the state 
community. 


, and beneficial to the 
Thus far the cause has prospered beyond 
the expectation of its most sanguine friends, and we 
trust the future may fully realize all that may be ex- 
pected from the present animated and 
beginning, as detailed in the following graphic commu- 
nication: 


prosperous 


CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH OF JULY I THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF WHEELING, VA. 
I hasten to communicate, for the columns of 
your Journal, a notice of the celebration of the 
late 4th inst., by the district public schools of 
this city—an event worthy of being chronicled, 
as having been the first public sehool celebration 
which has yet occurred within the borders of 
Virginia. 


It. was indeed a scene for sincere congratula- | 
tion to the earnest minds, who are here moving 
in the great cause of educational reform. The 
fact, that this cause, by the arbitrary action of 
three of its opponents on the bench of county 
justices, had here been subjected a second time 
to the trying ordeal of a popular vote, while yet 
a heavy incipient taxation surrounded it; and 
that, notwithstanding this adverse circumstance, 
it had been rescued by a triumphant majority of 
eight hundred and eighty-six in its favor to thir- 
ty-three against it—gave additional, increased 
interest to the occasion. There was, likewise, a 
rational connection between such a celebration, 
and the sentiments inspired and objects to be 
promoted, by the observance of that great day | 
of National Jubilee. 

At an early hour, the appointed place for ren- | 
dezvous for the schools was thronged with the 
intelligent and beaming countenances of the 
children and youth whom the grudgless bounty | 
of our people bas called up, from their midst, to 
partake of the free and permanent dispensatious 
of popular education. | 


The long procession (numbering nearly nine 


and council of the city, as it defiled through the 
principal streets, was greeted by the approving | 
presence and smiles of the concources, 
awaited its march. 


which 
The exercises, constituting 


fourth street M. E. Church. 


| 
the order of the day, were held in the large | 


These, through- 


| Washington College, Pa. 


_ and strikingly portrayed. 


» | hopeful prescience of the day, when their recog- 


| shall be made, 


out, were a the most highly interesting charac- | 


ter. 
ted with admirable taste and a nice perception of | 
eties of the occasion—seemed to impart a new 


interest to the sacred memories of the sages, and 
sires and deeds, so simply, truthfully and elo- 


Editor, in eonelusion, to express my convictions 


The singing, by the vast assemblage of | that the cause of popular education, so lately 


children, of a collection of songs and odes, selee- and auspiciously countenanced in our midst, 


_ gives earnest of broader advance in our time- 
the capacities of the children and of the propri- | 


honored commonwealth. One county after 


| another, is moving forward, and taking rank in 


quently hymned in the sweet accents of the mul- | 


titude of fresh and clear and flowing young 
voices around! 

A poem was pronounced by J. B. Cranxe, 
Esq., editor of the Gazette of this city. 
production was distinguished by a warm and 
lively imagery. generous feeling natrintie fervor 
and a wide-embracing fraternal sentiment that 
called forth a response breast. 
Murray, 


in every 

Prof. N. of 
, was the finest effort I 
remember ever to have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing from this distinguished divine and gifted and 
accomplished orator. 


The oration by Rev. 


cation to civil liberty.” Te was listened to, 
throughout, with the closest and most 


attention. 


admiring 


jans, hitherto, have been little accustomed to 


| dwell, and to which the attention of the people 


of this commonwealth has seldom been attracted 


by our men of rank. It was, therefore, compa- 


| generous sentiment. 


This 


| on 


| such results have been. 


the rising phalanx of educational reform. 

We here hope, by our example, to exeite in 
neighboring counties a spirit of emulation, in a 
cause in which rivalry becomes a sacred and 
Why should not Virginia 
he renovated through free schools—and the un- 
told riches of her great domain yield their long- 


slumbering —_ to - “ne rations that shall 
forth fen wee . ’ ” 

Why should not ‘aon ‘things be? Elsewhere, 
Is it then an undue 
license of the imagination, to anticipate in hope, 


_ the time when, from the tide water to the dim 


| of Virginia’s 


His subject was, “the relation of popular edu- | the continuous temples of popular education— 


This is a theme upon which Virgin- | 


ratively surrounded with the freshness of un- 


hackneyed interest. 


Ably, powerfully and feel- 


ingly, were the startling relations of popular 


edueation to our dearest civil privileges and | 
rights, stated, unfolded and made to glow, in the | 


brilliant periods of the orator. 
tinction between that popular education which 
prevails under the fostering influences of our 
free institutions, and the 
olden countries of the globe was happily, clearly, 
This republic con- 
tains, emphatically the only (uly popular ele- 


The marked dis- 


boasted systems of the | 


ment in educational training, in the world—the | 


only educational systems that are unalloyed, anc 
of consequence uncramped with distinctions of | 
caste—rank or wealth—the only systems that | 
diffuse the blessings of knowledge, like heaven's 
fetterless sunlight—as broad, as genial and as | 
free ! 


The eulogium on teachers, in its fervor, and | 


nition by mankind as benefactors of their race 
reminded me of gome of those 
lofty panegyries on this devoted elass which have 
flamed from the pen of that great apostle of free 


| schools—Hlorace Mann, of Massachusetts. 
hundred), accompanied by the clergy and mayor || But I feel myself inadequate to the task of | 


| further analysis of this oration, and have no de- } To render it easy and interesting to pupils, it is 


sire to be unjust to sentiments which, in the 

beauty and glow of their delicacy, ean here be 

but feebly portrayed. 
Lhave extended this 


Permit me, Mr, 


peaks of the Blue Ridge, and from the pine- 
plumed Alleghanies to the uttermost green bank 


8 beautiful Ohio—there shall streteh 


and then, 


mast-thickened harbors, and shaft- 
pierced hills, and populous waterfalls, shall at- 
test, that these Aye! 
not in vain, in the land which inurns the dust of 
Washington—and around whose fading glories 
there doubtless linger a radiant troop of depart- 
ed great, awaiting to hail the dawn of its regen- 
eration. J. G. M. 
Wureiine, July, 6, 1849, 


have not been in vain? 


—~2eeer---- 
On Teaching Arithmetic. —No. 23. 
BY JOSEPH 


Vv 


RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 


COMMON, OR VULGAR FRACTIONS, 


The general subject of fractions is the most 
important in arithmetic. It is 80, not merely be- 
cause we are frequently required to perform ope- 
rations on fractions, but 
because the principles of fractions, in connection 
with the elementary rules, involve nearly all,the 
processes that are required to be performed in 
| pure arithmetical operations. 


numbers containing 


It was a remark 
of a distinguished teacher, that a knowledge of 


\\ fractions is a knowledge of arithmetic; and in 


| 





| as one of great difficulty. 


many years’ intercourse with both pupils and 
teachers, I have never met with a single ease of 
a person thoroughly acquainted with fractions, 
who could not readily and satisfactorily perform 
any required arithmetical operation. 

The subject of fractions is frequently regarded 
This arises sometimes 
from the manner in which it is presented in the 
textbook, and in some cases from the ‘instructor 
not being properly acquainted with the subject. 


desirable that in all cases they should first have 
atudied some good work on mental arithmetic. 


| With this preparation, most of the difficulties 


communication further |! 
‘than I originally intended. 


commonly met with will dissappear. In teaching 


‘the subject, however, the presentation, both as 
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regard the textbook and the teacher, must be | 
independent of mental arithmetic; that is, it 
should be so presented that the pupil who may 
not have studied mental arithmetic, shall obtain 
a full and complete knowledge of the subject. 
The first point to be attended to is the defini- 
tion of a fraction, viz., that a fraction arises from | 
the division of a unit into equal parts, and that 
the fraction takes its name from the number of 
parts into which the unit is divided. In con- 
nection with this it may be shown that the value 





of a part depends on the number of parts into | 
When the pupil be- | 


which the unit is divided. 


comes acquainted with proportion, this principle 


. Vk ehawn tern 


Sections ‘have the same numerator, their values || 


are inversely as their denominators. 

The term common, as applied to fractions 
whose denominators are expressed, is more ele- 
gant than that of vulgar, although both, when 
applied to fractions, mean the same thing, and 
each is still used by writers of the first class. 


Fractions are generally defined by referring to |! 


a single unit; thus 2 expresses that a unit has 
been divided into ¢hree equal parts, and that ¢wo 
of those parts are taken. 
press that two units (2) have each been divided 


into three equal parts, and that one part (1) has 


But it may also ex- 


been taken from each, and generally that the || 
numerator of a fraction may show the number of | ' 


units divided, and the denominator the part 
taken from each. 
in the solution of particular practical questions, 
but it is less simple than that which regards 
each fraction as derived from a single unit. 


When the pupil has learned what a fraction || 
is, and what is meant by the terms numerator || 


and denominator, the next point is to explain the 
definitions of the various kinds of fractions, and 


per, compound, I have often 
noticed that pupils seemed at a loss to know 
whether the terms proper or improper should be 
applied to a fraction of which the numerator is 
equal to the denominator. This embarrassment 
evidently arose from not knowing the meaning of 
the terms as applied to fractions, viz., that a 


complex, ete. 


fraction is a broken part, and is properly less than || 


the whole, and that an improper fraction is not 
prop 

properly a fraction; that is, it isa number ex- 

pressed in a fractional form of which the value is 


equal to or greater than 1. 

Before explaining the fundamental propositions, 
it is desirable the pupil should understand the 
nature of such expressions as 4 of 4, 4 of 4, 4 of 
4, and so on. This may be done readily and 
clearly by dividing a line, or referring to the di- 
vision of an apple. 


The next step is to teach the six fundamental |, 
Although these are entirely omit- || 


propositions. 
ted in some of the textbooks in arithmetic, yet it 
is almost superfluous to state, that without a 


This view is often necessary | 








{ 





: heer | simple form. 
not less than a unit, or whose value is either |! P 


divided ? 


thorough knowledge of them it is impossible to | 
understand the reason of the principal operations 
in fractions, and they are so plain and simple 


that, when properly presented, pupils readily | 
comprehend them. To render the truths in these |, 
propositions familiar, questions like the following | 
should be frequently put to the pupils, the in- || 


structor using such definite numbers as he may 
deem appropriate. 

If you multiply the numerator of the fraction 
2 by 4, what will be the effect on its value? 
Ans.. The value of the resulting fraction will be 
4 times 2. Why? Ans. Because in the result 


you will have 4 times as many parts as there are 


fea gy wert wl oly pumice oluu, 


If you divide the numerator of the fraction 42 
by 3, what will be the effect on its value? Ans. 
The resulting value will be 4 


3 
f+ Why? Ans. 


| 
| 





of 42, which is | 
Because in the result you | 


will have } as many parts as there are in 12, | 


and of the same size. 


If you multiply the denominator of the frac- | 
tion 2 by 3, what will be the effect on its value? |) 


Ans. The resulting fraction will be 2, which is 
1 of 2, since we have the same number of parts 
in both, and the size of the parts in the result 
only 1 of those in the given fraction. 


If you divide the denominator of the fraction || 


3; by 4, what will be the effect on its value? 
Ans. The resulting fraction will be 4 times that 
of the given fraction. Why? 


times the size of those in the given fraction. 


If you multiply both terms of the fraction 2 |, 
Ans. || 


by 4, what will be the effect on its value? 
Its value will not be changed. Why? Ans. 
Because the increase from multiplying the nume- 


nae : | rator i 1 to the decrease from multiplyi 
show the application of the terms proper, impro- || ne ae ee 


the denominator. 


If you divide both terms of the fraction 12 by 


6, what will be the effect on its value? Ans. 
Its value will not be changed. Why? Ans. 
Because the decrease from dividing the numera- || . 
tor is equal to the increase from dividing the instantly parsucd fall ory by the whole peck 
| denominator. 
The above questions and answers are given |, 


+ merely as one form in which the truths contained |, 


in these propositions may be recapitulated. 
Several of these may be presented in a more 


rator of a fraction, is the value multiplied or | 
| divided ? 


Ans. Multiplied. 


Ans. Divided. 
denominator of a fraction, is the value multiplied || 


or divided. .Ans. Divided. If you divide the 
denominator of a fraction, is the value multiplied 


or divided? Ans. Multiplied. 


The next article will refer to the Reduction of 
Fractions. 


Ans. Because in |, 
both fractions we have the same number of parts, 
'and in the resulting fraction the parts are 4 


Thus, If you multiply the nume- | 


If you divide the | 
numerator of a fraction is the value multiplied or || 
If you multiply the || 





r rom the Report of the Edinburgh School. 
Incidents of School Government. 
wih of the success of the System, in its funda- 
mental principle, of governing by Love, and 
not by Fear, and that consistently with the 

most perfect order and discipline. 

1. The master one day intimated that he 
wanted a number of articles, of a kind which he 
enumerated, to illustrate the lessons. He was 
next day inundated with all sorts of odds and 
ends, every child bringing with him something— 
leather, feathers, cloths, silk, stones, wood, glass, 
etc., etc. 

2. Accidentally saying that he would come 
| and visit his pupils at their own homes, and if he 

did, how they would entertain him, the question 


_was answered by a burst of hospitality, and the 


number and variety of the articles of cheer enu- 
merated were too much for his gravity. He ob- 
served, however, that whisky was not among the 
temptations offered him, in the competition for 
the preference of his company. 

3. #A parent came one day to the school, ex- 
pressly to be satisfied on the puzzle, as he said it 
was to him, how a schoolmaster could render 
himself the object of love! His own was always 
the object of terror; and, instead of running to 

_him when he appeared, he and his schoolmates 
went off in the opposite direction with the great- 
est alertness. His boy, he said, runs ¢o the 
master whenever he sees him, and is proud to 
come home and tell that he has shaken hands 
with Mr. Wright, of whom, as well as of Mrs. 


| Wright and Maggy (the latter a worthy of 


three years old, the master’s child, who sets an 
example to the whole school), he never ceases to 
speak. 

Mr. Wright requested the inquirer to remain, 
and see the fun that never flags, while he saw 
discipline and obedience at the same time. The 
children went to the playground, and to. the 
amazement of the visitor, the teacher ran out, 
erying “ Hare and hounds! hare and hounds!” 
taking the first character on himself. He was 


round and round the playground ; at last he was 


taken, and worried by an immense act of codpe- 


ration. In his extremety he rang his handbell 

for school; instantly the hounds quitted their 
prey, rushed into school, the door being scarcely 

| wide enough for them, and were within a minute 

_as still as a rank of soldiers, seated in their gal- 

lery, and busy with the multiplication table. 
The visitor went away with a shrug, muttering, 
“Na, the like o’ that I ne’er saw!” 

Many pages might be filled with anecdotes 
illustrative of the beneficial effects of the system 
in preventing the numerous fears, follies, envy- 
ings, discontents, and prejudices, which render 
| the lower classes so intractable. The supersti- 
| tious fears of ghosts, witches, ete., is practically 
removed. A person informed Mr. Wright, that 
as he was crossing a churchyard, not without the 
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habitual dread which from his youth he could 
not separate from the place, he met a little girl 





of five years old marching through all alone. 
He asked her, “ was she not afraid?” “Not a 
bit; we learn at the Infant School that ghosts 
and all that is nonsense.” All dirty, gross, des- 
tructive, selfish, and insolent habits are pro- 
scribed, and carefully prevented ; and, above all, 
whisky is held up as the greatest of curses to 
society, and many a lesson is taught of its effects 
on both mind and body. The children heard 
with much indignation, of a crowd in the street 
insulting a poor Turk, of some boys who teased 
an idiot, of the mob breaking windows on occa- 
sion of the illumination, and of the people mal- 
treating the doctors for their kindness in trying 
to cure the cholera. 

N. B. It is unnecessary to give examples of 
the effect of intellectual practice, as there is less 
novelty in children being trained to acuteness 
and sagacity ; and much of this is capable of 
exhibition to the public, which is not possible 
on set occasions, with proofs of moral advanc®- 
ment. The results in this department, it may, 
however, be mentioned, are most satisfactory. 





From Whites’ Hints on Popular Education, 
War and Education. 

Mr. Dick has shown that the wars in which 
England was engaged between 1688 and 1815, 
a period of one hundred and twenty-seven years, 
est that nation eleven thousand six hundred 
ad sixty-five millions of dollars. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the nations against which 
those wars were waged, expended an equal’sum; 
and ifso, it gives us a grand total of twenty- 
three thousand three hundred and thirty millions 
of dollars, as the cost of wars in which Great 
Britain was concerned during that comparative- 
lyshort period. Let us, however, make every 
allowance for an over estimate, and call it twenty 
housand millions. How much would this sum 
lo toward educating the world? If we estimate 
le present population of the globe at eight 
hundred millions, there will be of this number 
ro hundred millions of an age suitable for at- 
nding school. An average of eighty pupils 
ould give two millions five hundred thousand 
hools for the whole world. Twenty thousand 
uilions of dollars divided among these, would 
five each eight thousand. Three thousand dol- 
ts of this would be enough to purchase and im- 
ove twenty acres of land, to erect a house 
fuficient to accomodate the school and the 
eacher’s family, and to provide suitable appa- 
atus for illustrating the simpler principles of 
hemistry and experimental philosophy. Five 
housand dollars would still remain to each 
hool, which, if invested at an interest of six 
ber cent, would yield three hundred dollars a 
tar. Thus, the wars of Europe, for the brief 
etiod of only a hundred and odd years, have 
st an amount of money sufficient to establish 






































popular schools, on the most liberal scale, 
throughout the whole world, and to supply them 
with suitable instruction to the end of time! 

Truly, when ambition and revenge are to be 
gratified, when tyranny is to be supported, when 
the human race is to be slaughtered by millions, 
when the demon of war is to be unchained, and 
all the arts of mischief and destruction which 
he has devised are to be brought into operation, 
there is no want of funds to carry such schemes 
into effect. But when it is a question of eleva- 
ting man to his proper place in the scale of men- 
tal and moral being, and thus augmenting his 
happiness beyond all calculation, the eyes of na- 
tions are suddenly opened to behold their pover- 
ty, economy becomes the first of national duties, 
and Government, from an excessive regard for 
the people’s money, refuses to provide for the 
people’s most important interests. 





Goop Duistinction.—“ Relief ought to be 
confined as much as possible to the infirm and 
helpless. Wages, by means of which improve- 


ments are carried on, should be given by prefer- || 


ence to the able-bodied and vigorous. Relief 
ought to be on the lowest scale necessary for 
subsistence. Wages should be sufficiently liber- 
al to secure the best exertions of the laborer. 
Relief should be made so unattractive as to fur- 
nish no motive to ask for it, except in the ab- 
sence of every other means of subsistence.” 





Mathematical Department. 


Solutions. 

Question 1, sy Wu Cowaitxr.—A person 
being asked his age, replied, if 2 of my age he 
multiplied by 7, and the product be added to my 
age, the sum will be 292. What was his age? 

Anatytic Soturion.—7 times 3 of his age 
are 2 of his age, this added to his age (2) gives 
26 of his age, equal to 292. Now if 2% are 
equal to 292, 1 will be ;', of 292, which is 11,3, 
and if 1 is 11,3,, 4, or the whole, will be 5 times 
11 3,, which is equal to 56,2,. 

Question 2, sy T. Inman—A man bought 
some lemons at 2 cents each, and three-fourths 
as many at 3 cents each, and then sold them all 
at the rate of 2 for 5 cents, and by so doing 
gained 25 cents. How many lemons did he buy ? 

Anatytic Soturton.—Since he bought # as 
many lemons at 3 cents each as at 2 cents, 
therefore for each 4 lemons at 2 cents each he 
bought 3 lemons at 3 cents each. 4 lemons at 
2 cents each cost 8 cents, and 3 lemons at 3 
cents cost 9 cents; hence each 7 lemons cost 17 
cents, and the average cost of 1 lemon was 23 
cents. As he sold them at 24 cents each, he 
gained 2}—-23=.) of a cent on each lemon 
sold, and hence must sell 14 lemons to gain 1 
cent, and 1425=350 lemons to gain 25 cents. 
To find the number of each kind sold, divide 


Ans. 56,2; years. 





| 350 into 2 parts, to each other as 1 to 3, or as 
4 to 3; this will give 200 lemons at 2 cents, and 
| 150 lemons at 3 cents each. 

Question 3, by Jort E. Henpricxs.—It is 
required to construct a triangle such that if the 
angle opposite the base be bisected by a straight 

line which cuts the base, the bisecting line shall 


| be a mean proportional between the segments of 


_ the base. 
| SoLurron.—Take any isosceles right-angled 
triangle, and let fall a perpendicular from the 
right angle on the hypotenuse. ‘This will 
bisect the right angle and the perpendicular will 
| be a mean proportional between the segments of 
the hypotenuse. (Euclid, Book IV, Prop. 8; 
or Legendre, Book IV, Prop. 23.) 
| Question 4, sy N. P. Coars.—Given af x3 
—2 ,/x=~- to find the values of z. 
Sotution.—Divide both members by ,/ z and 
/we have s—2= ,/zx. Squaring each side we 
have z? —4z-+-4=2, from which, by trans- 
"posing and completing the square, we find z = 4, 
or 1. 


Note.—The equation z—2=,/2 may be 
solved as a quadratic, by transposing J « and 
completing the square. 

AcKNOWLEDGMENTS.—A. G. Chambers solved 
| questions 1 and 2; Ira McCollum, 1, 2; Nelson 
| Holt, 1,2; John F. Lukens, 1, 2; R. Miller, 1, 
2,4; R. W. McFarland, 1, 2, 4; Jas. D. 
| Thompson, 1, 2, 3,4; Joel E. Hendricks, 1, 2, 
8, 4. T.J. Cellar furnished a solution to the 
| mathematical question in the May number, which 


| was overlooked. 
| 


| Questions. 

1. By G. L. Jacozs.—Suppose we wish the 
| present worth of a certain amount of money, one _ 
half payable in siz, and the other half in nine 


|months. Again, suppose we find the present 


| worth of the whole for 74 months (which is the 


mean between 6 and 9), why is there a difference 
| in the result? 

2. By Imrr Ketiey.—Supposing the earth 
| to be a perfect sphere, and its diameter 7912.4 
| miles, it is required to find the hight of a moun- 
tain on which the sun would shine just one hour 
_after sunset, supposing the sun’s apparent path 
| to be in a great circle perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, and no allowance to be made for refraction 
or parallax. 

3. By Netson Hort.—TI have a tract of land 
in the form of a trapezoid, of which the north 
boundary line runs due east and west, and is 48 
rods in length; the east and west boundaries 
run due north and south, and the east boundary 
is 22 rods long and the west boundary 32 rods 
long. It is required to cut off 3 acres from the 
east side by a line running north and south. 
Required, the distance on the north line from the 
north-east corner, where the dividing line falls. 


ke@sSolutions will be published in the number 








for January, 1850. 
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= NEW SCHOOL BOOK.-:« 


RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 
Ou the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Praclical Exercises.— 


Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


College. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an imprevement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its merits are rapidly gaining tor it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-b.ok in Algebra in our best schools and academies. 

‘The tollowing are a few of the recommendations, which are daily accumulating in the hands of the publishers: 


From J. H. Faincuttp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

Professor Ray—Sir: | have read, with much satisiaction, your Algebra, Purt First. It seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 
demonstrations are sufllciently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 
seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 
spme new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. Iam pleased to see that the 
Jrst ESN Gt Tee ote ty pograputlar cisuss, aud (iar we ddingulge 1s, Tor te Mose parG fogicatty and gramumati- 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 

If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many instructors. 

(Signed) J. H. FAmCHLLD. 
January 5, 1849. 
; From P. Carrer, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 

I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray's Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementary work~ of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision, 
and furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science. 


(Signed) P. CARTER. 
February 24, 1849. 


Extract from a communication furnished for the “School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the “ Cincinnat! 
Centrat Hicu Scnoow’’, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“It is but a few months since this book was issued trom the press, and although we are acquainted with a dozen other 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * * In graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in ils execution, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and difficul- 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated, 
then illustrated and impressed on the wind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All portions of the work 
bear ample testimony to the trath of a remark in the preface, that every page was carefully elaborated by many years of 
toil in the school room. ‘The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehen- 
sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied, 
and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finally 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” 

From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully examimed Ray's Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 


October 16, 1848. 


From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy. 

I have examined Ray's Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it,1s the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. ZAcHos. 

September 23, 1848. 


From B. C. Hons, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part tirst, worthy of a place in every school. ‘Ihe author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. ‘The work is clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems, Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work brings 
it within the means of every one. (Signed) B. C. Hopes. 

Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 


From Mr. S. Fixptey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 

After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, L cheerfully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 

(Signed) SAM’'L FINDLey. 

February 26, 1849. 

From Mr. Hooker, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 

Professor Ray—Respected sir: [ have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which Iam acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, generally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “natural tact’ for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers generally stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * Jam giad to see 
vou have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. * * 

(Signed) J. J. Hooker. 

February 28, 1849. 

CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.] 

“ That they have examined Ray's Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is— The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 

Wa. PuHitwips, JR., C. DAVENPORT, 
S. MoLLiTer, A. L. BUSHNELL, 


RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 
Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratui‘ously, with copies for examination, on application to the publishers. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Committee on Text Books.’’ 
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| September, 1849. 
| = \\'ane’heit.)| | Wind. I Z 2 
| _- || Pherm'ter||Barom} | So & 
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m>|) >|) = 2|| Mean|| & 2 |e & S| 
| sif-= |S) Soi } ° | |= | . el a 
Als|elseithight } |@q | ws (2 FS 5 ce 
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| 3 508067.7| .370| do | do | 1), do | 6 
4 648070.8| .364| s | l|var’ble 4 | .09 
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ExprLanation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
| thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
| greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
| mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
} 
| 


from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 

barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
| temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
| of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
| In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
| tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
| figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 

SUMMARY— 


Least hight of Thermometer, 43 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 91 
Monthly range of do 48 
Least daily variation of do 12 
Greatest daily variation of do, 34 
Mean temperature of month, 65.3 

do do at sunrise, 65.1 

do do at2P.M. 78.4 


Coldest day, September 24. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 57.2 
Warmest day, September 16. 


Mean temp. of warmest day, 762 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.767 inches 
Maxinum do do 29.677 do 
Range of do 910 do 
Mean hight of do 29.333 do 


No. of days of rain, 5. 

Perpendicular depth of rain, 2.68 in. 

WeaTHeR.—Clear and fair, 23 days; variable sit 
days—cloudy, 1 day. 

Winp.—N. 4 days: N. E. 6 days; E. 8 days; S. W.2 
days; W. 4% days; N. W. 3 days. 

Memoranpa.—With the exception of a sprinkle on 
the 4th, and a light rain on the 6th, the weather from 
the Ist to the 2lst was fair, clear, and very pleasait. 
QIst, rain in night; 2lst to 29th, fair and clear; 29th, 
cloudy, with light rain in night; 30th, drizzly A. M, 
and heavy rain 2 to 21g P. M. 

OsservaTions.—From the 13th of August to the 2lst 
of September, a period of 39 days, there was only .(4 
of an inch of rain. During this time the weather w% 








mostly clear and fair, in consequence of which the sur 
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29 
face of the earth became parched and exhausted of | ‘ 7 _ a 
' moisture to an unusual depth. This severe drou ght | TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF WORCES TER’S ~ 
4 R, —— — at . season of the year calculated to PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
do but little injury to the crops. A NEW COMMON-SC ‘EKOG > 
Throughout the month, with very slight exceptions, | are — =o LARGE DIC TION ARY 
the weather has been exceedingly fine, more pleasant GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., No.14 North Fourth § ° 
aS i 4 /U.. . Street > : . ‘WelV . 
sW.f generally than it is here at any seuson of the year. The || Philadelphia, have just published " "Saas yamine ENSIVE AND ONLY AC- 
barometer indicates that the atmosphere was in a better | GU ee DIG HIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
state than during any month since February. It is also | MODERN GEOGRAPHY, stata containing upwards of One HUNDRED 
worthy of notice that we have seen nothing of the fabled For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. given the quantity, — . . pet r nen | 
: .. a P . Pastis ’ 5 pe y, 2 fellas the accent, being marked. 
equinoctial storm; on = contrary, at the time when || On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical | t embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Toren 
- sun, A — ae" —_ cepa the equator, and | knowledge is greatly facilituted. Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
— onsiderable peri ; 1S ¢ : ature. etc .  EPEE a 
ed periment sie <a oo — — Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, | ‘TiGN's 1 ORT! aun a a I — ALL INNOVA- 
‘ % s fre . cmap a ONS IT. i *HY, and preseuts the Language 
clouds than usual. _ ,BY R_ M. SMITH, as it is used by nine Sree 3 aaa sage 5. e 
F id) 5 stiibine | Principal of Warrenton y rn soe nt yl tin cg —_ of the Educated Classes of Lug- 
s || Teachers and others interested in the cause of Ed This Dictionary i d ‘| 
c TABLE OF THE PERIODS OF DRY WEATHE ? = ; ie . 1 ee Some Si uca- $s Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
] 9 x - a : - ae 1838 || tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. the Presidents and Professors of neeely every College FA 
From Ju y 21 to Sept. 5, 1339—46 days, .66 rain. | GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, awong 
- 8 “0 rs Mosk Hy oe is ie ¢ | No. 14 North Fourth street. whom may be mentioued— , " 
6 eb. 2 to March 5, —32 « ae | -— Jared Sparks, I 
Oo « April 1 to May 1,1848—30 « 55 « They have also lately published Men Lan" Warde. AGO tee ee 
‘ “ Aug. 13 to Sept. 21, 1849—46 « ry « | THE AMERICAN wg : | LD. Hon David L. Swain, LLD, Dr. Robles eetienen 
7 From the above it will be seen that the drought in A Commentary on the Constitution of the neal we | Hitchcock, D D, L LD, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
1839 was much more severe than the one we have just | of Ni oe oats Fat hog apne eee mg 2 ar | Longfellow, A \l. Benjamin Hale, D D, Heman Humphrey 
experienced. acapella asain “Ngee * ane oF Sehools; * V. t<0- |) 1D, Elipbalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 
| BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. | cutionist, B. Hl. Smart, English Lexicographer. 
ALSO, THE “I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
CROZET’S ARITHMETIC, MET.‘ MORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. | ity.”—/ames Keni. 
N ARI THMETIC for Colleges and Schools, by Clau- Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables; |) . “It will introduce the wame of its author to every library 
dius Crozet, Priucipal of the Richmond Academy, late || “pooether with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial |)" 08" country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
State Engineer of Virginia, and formerly Professor of En- } Ae eer aeaetnap 0 a Clavis giving the meaning of all lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean 
gineering at West Point. Price 37% cts. . !| the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. “T have regularly consulted it and always with increasing 
Published and for sale by A. MORRIS iefection.” F : : 
ublished and for sale a ne come Morris | BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., Feral : > te aperaebe mpi ee = 
) E i - | > ae ave found ecidedly super any work 
|| Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- | that {have used.”—Dr, Sige se ola ee ee 
TESTIMONIALS. pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. a Ge “ee : 
P Attention is requested to the following notice of the | -iesalceiaaeaiestalciemacieaai City of > ~~ tana 
Ol work, fiom the author of Peter Parle \ ener Sis BO 
Crozer’s ARITHMETIC.—It is an en book, possess- i THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, see hat re pack of Worce are ae nag og oot 
ing the usual advantages of our school arithmetics, which || 7, wry S Siem . be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 
cesvce deemtinn af Gee aia, so-ahaet ty Gans aneed et A New Collection of Church Muste. | asavook of reference.” Attest. S. F. MCCLEARY, Sec’y. 
philosophy, very happily methodized and presented to the || Br Lowell M nd George J Webb ———— 
student. It is calculated, not merely to teach what is usu- | OWEll Mason aNd weorge J. WEDD. SRING’ SEK y y 
ally laid down in a book of arithmetic, but to set the rea- | i} e PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. 
soning faculties at work, and furni-h the mevtal machinery | Tan T an 1468 pp.—Price $3, 75. 
E with a motive-power which will render it efficient in its ap- | JUST PUBLISHED. THIS Lexicon having been rew sitton and greatly en- 
134 plication to other subjects. It is evidently the production || THE attention of Choristers, Teachers, and allinterested larged and improved by the eddition of nearly fifiy. per 
od of athorough scholar in mathematics, who, in the far ad- || in Church Music, is respectiully invited to this, the latest | cent. to its contents as orizinally published, is now one of 
vances he has made, has not forgotten the difficulties of that |} work of these well known authors. It is the result of | the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
ay of “steep ascent” by which he climbed to knowledge. His || great labor and research, and is offered to Choirs, Congre- | Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
? sympathy for the papil, and his understanding of his capac- || vations, Singing Schools and Musical Associations, as a i aap ae Y si is sk elie 
f the Pigg ae | hi pal -h with facility g pac: || gations, Singing ’ As i professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
liad ity, enable him to teach with facility what would have been || work in every respect adapted to their wants. It em- | jn ihe United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
® impossible to one destitute of these qualifications. braces— . its excellencies are the following : ” 
n, . S. G. GOODRICH. | FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, || 1 Cle i “thee renee = 
| the . o , || heretofore more or less in cOmmon use throughout the || /lear and methodical arrangement. 
np. =a I pane te ree Courier. poet country, and without which no collection of church music 2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
f the The leading peculiarity of the book is the introduction || would be complete. scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 
r the of ie eR te — oe been ep | _ SECOND—A much greater amount, as well as variety, 3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
man ME TONERS: GR: SEE MORE. vere is nothing empirical in the || it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- |) Attic orators being given in terms found in Kentand Black- 
trong book. ‘The whole logical process of the science of numbers || ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than |) stone, 
torm is exhibited with conciseness and perspicuity, and is made || any similar work published in the country. 1 The j ie ® ‘ . 
Ss en- the basis, in each case, of the practical rules which follow. ‘THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were || | le atin insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom- 
other The study of arithiwetic, in the manner here taught, must || so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but |, * Ecatachnie, verbs, etc. 
sengger be a a = rene es study of algebra. -~ || which have of late been much neglected, and are found in ; 5 es usiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
author has made, also, some valuable correctionsi nthe vul- || none of the numerous collections of the present day. These ' lar class of Greek authors. 
in. gar nomenclature, and introduces some improvements in the || tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, | 6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 
— peg aan arithmetic. In the matter of sanore- 1 ** but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged | “This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
pens — er, he has exercised a commendable degree of | to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowl- | Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 
aution. — edge and taste.” | rae ~ : ” 
; From the Southern Journal of Education. | | FOU RTH—Almost all the popular English Chants, and || . “The best extant for Colleges and Schools.” —Prof Rob- 
“ The four eome rules are a ar discussed | a rich variety of Antheims and Choruses, adapted both to | eevee pe ie ‘ iD 
an in any work we are acquainted with. The same is choir practice, and to church service. || Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.” 
true in regard to decimal and vulgar fractions. We cordi- The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains with | —Literary World, 
ally recommend the work to the consideration of teachers, other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the || «An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
and advise them to obtain a copy for their own examina- || comparative importance and nature of Congregational and |) Scholars.’—Prof. Z'aylor, Andov 
as p : | pear gy mee ) 7 ongregé Scholars. rof. Taylor, Andover. 
tion, T hey will be amply repaid for their trouble and ex- || choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two | or . ‘ . _ » ; ee 
pense in the perusal of its pages, so much more attractive || forms of Church Music. Bs Phe best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
than those of common authorities, which usually consist of The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the North American Review, 
gee yee in italics, followed by examples for practice || usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first LEVERETT’S LATIN —ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
0 solid phalanx. caps || lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
+ Crozet’s Arithmetic meets my approbation, and I most | HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIP- || Lexicon of Facciolati_and Forcellini, and the German 
respectfully recommend its use in our district free schools. || TIVE BEMARKS,are also made on about one hundred tunes, |) works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensive ly used in all 
; LEROY G. EDWARDS, || which add much to their interest. | leading Colleges and Academies. 
President of School Commissioners for Norfolk cy. || The book also contains ** DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which | HO AA ee oe : 
é ‘ike | a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to | GARDNER'S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
le six BrTHANY CoLLrcr, 23d Feb. 1849. || their style or character, with remarks upon the various | adapted to the classics usualiy studied preparatory to 
{ have examined an Arithmetic for Colleges and Schools, || classes of tunes. | a College course. 
W. 2 by Professor C. Crozet. Those who wish to develop and The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian |) GpROVE'S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
train the reasoning powers, to impart a thorough knowledge || system,now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers || py¢ only Dictionary published in this country with an 
le on of arithmetic, and to make the step from arithmetic to alge- || to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. || Pyootish and Greek part. 
: bra as easy as possible, would do well to adopt this book. || (Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the || ° ” 
> from P “3 p “NN ers, t # ema Mercer sel | re aad Pe ee 
t JAMES P. MASON, A. M., Prof. Math. || National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing NEU MAN AN D BARRETTI S Spanish-English and 
“Oath, P _ — Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir prac- || English-Spanish Dictionary. 
ths NDERSON SEMINARY, Nov. 10,1848. || tice. At the same time, no music has been admitted which 7 om . = ro: : 
A. M, After as thorough an examination as my time would |} js not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for | ea 095 . ied gw SOU TIST ANE, te Coe pare 
allow, I think that Crozet’s Arithmetic is the best that has || use in public worship. The design has been to make a || eeeee hy Sn ene reer 
e Qist yet appeared. ‘ : ‘ ; complete Manual ef Psalmo y, which shall be a valuable LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes. 
y ‘08 Its clear, brief, and satisfactory inductions,—its compre- || aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. ; te 2 >, . 4 
Spee hension, within a small space, of all that really belongs to || Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to Published By WILKINS, C ARTER & CO, W ater street 
pee arithmetic,—give this little book claims beyond any other | examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., Boston, and for sale by H. W. DERBY & CO..Cincinnati, 
1e that Iam acquainted with. JOHN D. RELLEY 58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. and the booksellers generally. 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, | 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


Publish some of the best and most salable School Books 
now in use in the United States, among which are— 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, and Class Book 
of Astronomy, 1 vol. 18mo., accom panied by a Celestial 
Atlas. Imperial 4to. By E. H. Burritt, A. M, with 
an Introduction by Tuomas Dick, LL. D. 


MITCHELL’S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HEAVENS.—Being Burritt's Geography of the Heav- 
ens, revised and improved by Prof. O. M. Mitchell, Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Observatory, accompanied by a 
new Atlas, medium quarto, comprising 27 Star Charts; 
showing the relative magnitudes, distances, and positions 
aby) Lab>pstarspdowe. tate, Sth macnitudes inclusive. 5 
Multiple Stars; together with the telescopic appearance 
of some of the most remarkable objects in the Heavens. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, Illustrated by sixty 
colored stylographic maps, and 220 beautiful engravings, 
accompanied by a Globe Map, on a new plan. 1 volume 
medium 4to. 


PETER PARLEY’S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. (Colored Maps and Stiff Covers.) 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE U. 8S. 
“ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


a PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
“ PICTORI\L HISTORY OF GREECE, 
“ PICLORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, 


Just published. 


This series of School Histories is acknowledged to be 
tke best in use; and they have been extensively introduced 
into the Schools of our country. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. New Edition, enlarged. 

1 vol. 12mo. 


PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New Edition. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An Intro- 


duction to Mrs. Lincoln's Botany, for the 
use of Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo. 


do. CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS; designed 
for Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo0 
do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Same size. 
do, GEOLOGY. 
KAMES'S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. By ArraHAm 
Mitts, A. M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. Untversiry Epirion, in 
1 vol. royal duodecimo. 


WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 


TIONARY. 1 vol, 12mo. New edition 
revised. 

oo PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, New Edition revised. 
l6mo. square, 

“ DICTIONARY, Pocket Edition, 32mo. 
emb'd plain. 

“ DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition 32mo. 


emb’d gilt. 


The above Dictionaries are more generally used than any 
other kind, and as they are now from new stereotype plates, 
conforming to Dr. Webster's standard work, by Professor 
Goodrich, the Publishers anticipate a large increase of 
sules. 


PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, 1 vol. 18mo. 
This buvk is more simple and easy for beginners than any 

heretofore published in the New Method, and is designed 

to precede Mr. Pinney’s large work. 

PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, with a Key. 

THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or a new 
method of learning to read, write, and speak the French. 
By NorMAN Pinney, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. 


KEY $O THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By EpwARp Hazen, author of the 
Spelier and Definer, 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. _ By H. Marrison, 16 Nos 
cloth backs and rollers, with case and bodk. 




















ASTRONOMICAL MAPS on heavy paper and rollers, 


CADY & BURGESS, 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, b Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith’s 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the yomepess learners. Older 
anije whnee time is limited. will find this work sufficient 
forthe” more common purposes of life. The advantage 


claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH'S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement cf 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu- 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation beck. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a _— of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which ail the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, ye by step, to higher 
efforts. ‘This isa new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, (for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containiug a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 

roceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 

C. & B also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder’s 
Guide, large quario, sheep 

















FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


WORKS OF THOMAS DICK, LL. D. 
ONLY COMPLETE: EDITION. 


THE works of Thomas Dick, LL. D., illustrated by wooi 
cuts representing more that 500 different objects, and en. 
bellished by a portrait of the author, from a fine engraving 
on steel ; 10 vols. 12mo, muslin extra, or sheep binding. 

The works embraced in this edition are as follows :— 


Vol. 1—THE PHILOSOPHY OF A FUTURE STATE, 


Vol 2—THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER; or, The 
Connection of Science and Philosophy with Religion— 
trom the eighth London edition; revised, corrected and 
greatly enlarged. 


Vol. 3.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION;; or, An 
Illustration of the Moral Laws of the Universe. 


Vol.4.—ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY 
BY THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE; or,- An 
Illustration of the advantages which would result from a 
more general dissemination of rational and scientific infor- 
mation among all ranks. 


Vol. 5.—ON THE MENTAL ILLUMINATION AND 
MORAL IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND; or An In- 
quiry into the means by which a general diffusion of know- 
ledge and moral principle may be promoted. 


Vol.6.—AN ESSAY ON THE SIN AND THE EVILS 
OF COVETOUSNESS, and the happy effects which 
would flow from a spirit of christian ailtiesene. Ilustra- 
ted bya variety of facts, selected from sacred and civil 
history, and other documents. 


Vol. 7.—CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, The Wonders 
of the Planetary System Displayed, Illustrating the Perfec- 
tions of Deity and a Plurality of Worlds. 


_ Vol. 8.—THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS, and other ob- 
jects connected with Astronomy, as Illustrative of the 
Character of the Deity and of an infinity of Worlds. 


Vol.9.-THE PRACTICAL ASTRONOMER, con- 
prising Illustrations of Light and Colors; practical de- 
scriptions of all kinds of telescopes; the use of the Equa- 
torial, Transit, Circular, and other Astronomical jnstru- 
ments; a particular account of the Earl of Rosse’s Large 
Telescopes, and other topics connected with Astronomy. 


Vol. 10—ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM; AND ON 
THE ATMOSPHERE AND ATMOSPHERICAL PHE- 
NOMENA. 

The above volumes, containing about 3700 duodecimo 
pages of reading matter with the same illustrations as above 
named, and the 10 vols. bound in 5 vols., half muslin bind- 
ing, are offered for sale at the very reduced price of 

$3 25 PER COPY. 
aud in 4 vols. sheep binding, at $3 75 percopy. 

The vast fund of useful knowledge contained in the wn- 
tings of Dr. Dick, together with the high-toned morality 
and religious feeling pervading them all, justly entitle them 
toa place in every School Library. For which purpose, 
THE CONVENIENT SIZ) OF THE VOLUMES, 
AND THE LEGIBLE CHARACTER OF THE TYPE 
OF THIS EDITION, render it peculiarly well fitted. 

Published and for sale by 

E. C. & J. BIDDLE, Philadelphia. 

BRADLEY & ANTHONY, H. W. DERBY & CO., and 

J. F. DESILVER, Cincinnati. 
CUSHING & BRO, Baltimore. 
C. M. SAXTON, New York. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston. 








Also recently published and for sale as above 

A SERIES OF ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS, 
consisting of 

1, LYND’S FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

2. LYND’S CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

3. OSWALD'S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
WITH KEY BY PROF. LYND. 

This series of Etymological Class Books has been adop- 
ted, in whole or in part, for use in the Public Schools of 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Salem Lynn, 

Boston, Troy, Cambridge, Springfield, 

N. York (Ward) Utica, Charlesto’n Fall River. 
Brooklyn Hartford, Portsmouth Poughkeepsie, &€ 


M’MURTRIE’S SCIENTIFIC LEXICON. A Diction- 
ary of Terms used ‘in the various branches of the Natural 
Sciences. 


CLEVELAND’S COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, adopted as a text book in the Normal and 
Grammar Schools of Philadelphia, the Public High Schools 
of Hartford and Providence, the Brooklyn Female Acade- 
my, Wesleyan Collegiate Institute, Cincinnati, and in nu 
merous other first class educational institutions, both public 
and private, throughout the Union. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 

1, ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 


with 45 illustrations. 


, & do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
4, do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
* &. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 
7. do do BOTANY, 164 do 
8 lo do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


" c 
“The above series, taken separately ur collectively, ic 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” ‘ 
“ YALE CoLLEGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
‘I think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwArRD ColLEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural 7 erat among the studies of our Common Schools 
1 know nvt a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. ‘The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schvols. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 

B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 





do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTCGRY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do ° 
do HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do Ki“Y TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 


these Histories, observes, that— 


Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of the United 
$ It is a sinall volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 


tates. 


ficed to brevity. 


The chain of narrative is oy preserved; and the 

1 as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may jusily be recom- 


author's reflections are frequently suc 


mended. 


What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 


to his other historical works, They are eac 


the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools. 


CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Tho- 


y Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition, 
CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. 
as P. Jones. New edition. 
Published and for sale b 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


P.S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 


Co’s” Improved Edition. 


ASTRONOMY! 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF MATTISON’S 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, 


For Academies and Schools, illustrated by numerous orig- 
inal Engravings, and adapted to use either with or without 
the author's Large Maps. Large 18mo. 240 pages with 
Questions and a Glossary. One of the most comprehen- 
sive and splendidly illustrated volumes upon Astronomy 
- hes ever been published in the United States. Price 
00 cents. 


———_— 


Meeommendatioms. 


RuTGER’s FEMALE InsriruTeE, N. York, Jan. 7, 1849 
The undersigned take pleasure in saying that the ELE- 
MENTARY ASTRONOMY, by H. Mattison, has now been in 


use in this Institution, over two years; and 
as decidedly the most ¥Valuable Work Or sts d, 18, esteemed 


ever used. 
ISAAC FERRIS, Pres. of Board of Trustees 
of Rutger’s Female Institute. 
CHAS, E. WEST, Principal. 
JANE R. BULKLEY, Teacher Ist Dep't, 


The undersigned, Teachers of New York City, have 
given the most substantial proof of their high appreciation 
of this work, by introducing it into the respective schools 
under their supervision. 
SENECA DURAND, Principal’ Ward School, No. 5 
DANIEL HAYNES, “ “ “ o % 
SAMUEL F JOHN, - & * « 1, 
WM. C. KIBBE, ee “ “ *« 19, 
JOHN J. DOAN, “ a “ o 2. 
J. PATTERSON, “ Pub. “ “4, 
JAS. L. M, ELLIGOTT, Mechanics Society School. 

S. CHASE, Principal Wesleyan Institute, Newark, N.J. 


(> TEACHERs are particularly requested to examine 
his work, before they introduce any other inte their 
Schools 

Published and for sale by 


H. W DERBY & CO, Cincinnati. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSIGAL WORKS, 


AT 
PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES: 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowett Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is ti 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & Georce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part son By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
** a-collection of perfect gems.” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 


Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 


publishers’ lowest prices, by 








W. B. SMITH & CO. 


FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 


Just 


They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 





SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


: The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS: 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMM: 
wines Fe pg “ sonnei 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR F 
SCHOOLS; ’ divteas 
ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P, Spencer, 


A. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 
CASAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
ant the eanntnv Thew, are. recammendod he 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D D., of New York University; 
Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 
COOPER'S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 
OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work has recently been revised. 
OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 





BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use ot 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y. 





WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 


tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying: By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. ‘The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. ‘The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, ‘Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder,, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 
PRATT, WOOPVORD &CO., 





159 Pearl St., New York 
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TO BOOKSELLERS AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 
QU0RPRPRBR2ES BoB B@Besa Gass VBRBAYWU 
W. B. SMITH & CO, 








PUBLISHERS PUBLISHERS 
‘na 
- | 0 a OF THE 
a 
SCHOOL BOOKS, — ECLECTIC 


DEALERS 





AND 
IN MANUFACTURERS 
= | = ; cu—— 
STATIONERY, tect Gane CSCHOOL BOOKS. || WNO SS or 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 


NO. 58, 


MAIN STREET. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Would respectfully inform Western and Southern Booksellers and Country Merchants, that they will be prepared for the Fall Trade with’a very heavy 
stock and complete assortment of School Books, Blank Books, and Stationery generally. Having the best facilities (as many of our articles are man- 
ufactured by ourselves), we are confident we can make it for the interest of dealers to obtain supplies in our line, of us, in preference to obtaining them 
jn the Eastern cities. 

Bookseers will find it much for their advantage to obtain our publications directly from us. They are also informed that we are now selling 
Eastern School Books at lower prices than ever, being determined not to be undersold. Having now succeeded in perfecting our arrangements for the 
manufacture of Branx Books, and Memoranpum and Pass Books, of all descriptions, we are prepared to furnish these articles as low as they can be 
obtained elsewhere. 

Our stock of Srartonery is more complete than ever before, and we are enabled to furnish generally at lower prices. We are agents for the 
n.anufacturers of various leading articles in this line, and think dealers will find it more for their advantage to purchase of us than to obtain supplies 
from the East. 


All orders will be promptly attended to, and filled at as low prices as though the purchaser were present. Terms, Cash. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 
eee ; Scuoot Book PusiisHers anp STATIONERS, 
Morgan & Overend, Printers. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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